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;ELLOW legs ! old Yellow legs ! How 

much ochre did it take to paint them ? 

Answer, up there, so a fellar can hear/ 

A burst of laughter followed these words, not 

loud and merry, as generally accompanies- what 

boys consider a witticism, but hushed, with the 

heart out of it ; and then there came a silence. 

' Lost your tongue, have you ? Let me help 
you to find it/ And a small stone flew whizzing 
along, through the still air of this pleasant summer 



mormng. 



The hand which sent it belonged to a great red- 
faced boy, dressed in a shining suit of blue broad- 
cloth, plentifully spangled with gilt buttons. A 
coarse, brutal-looking boy he was, with small cun- 
ning eyes, high cheektbones, a flat nose, and great 
protruding lips. You would have selected liim 
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from among a crowd as the one who would have 
done just such an act. And the boy whom the 
stone hit on his cheek, was small, thin, and pale, — 
a mere shadow of a child, wearing yellow trousers 
and a black jacket Queer trousers and queer 
jacket these were ; so unlike those the others wore, 
you could not have helped smiling at them, if they 
had not made you a little sad. 

The boy had stopped when he heard the taunt- 
ing call, and looked round for a moment, with a 
wild, frightened look, which deepened into pain as 
the laugh came. No wonder there was no heart 
in it : the only surprise is, that a set of generous 
boys could have been found who would laugh at 
all. But Silas Holt was the bully of the school, 
and many were afraid not to approve of what he 
did; while little Malcolm Douglas was a new- 
comer, and so quiet and puny, that he was hardly 
recognised among them as a boy at alL 

When the stone struck Malcolm's cheek, it was 
surprising to see what an instant change came over 
his face — not a boy there but was conscious of it : 
first a flush, then flashing eyes, and broad, dilated 
nostrils, tight-shut lips, and the little figure drawn 
up to its full height. He turned, and, facing Silas, 
advanced a step or two toward him, and stopped. 
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* Say that again, if you dare !' he called in a clear 
voice, wonderfully loud for one that had always 
been so soft and gentle before* 

'Yellow' — But the word was stopped by a 
blow on the mouth, from the little cold hand, 
drawn up and compressed imtil it hardly sfeemed as 
if it could belong to a human being. It was well 
dealt, and was followed by a stream of blood and a 
shower of fists upon his own imcovered head. Mal- 
colm had exhausted both his strength and his tem- 
per in his one effort ; besides, the blood frightened 
him, and made him almost faint. He stood now, 
receiving the blows, without any effort to parry or 
return them, and soon lay prostrate on the groimd, 
Silas on the top of him, hitting away right and left, 
in his blind rage, utterly regardless of where his 
fists felL 

The other boys drew off to a little distance, 
looking on in a half- frightened, uncertain way, 
no one daring to interfere. Just at this moment 
the door of the school opened, and another boy 
came out, stood for a moment on the steps, look- 
ing down to see what was going on; and then, 
with a shout, darted through the crowd to the 
spot where the two were rolling over and over 
upon the ground. 
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* Stand, off, Silas Holt T he called, in a tone of 
command. * Shame on you ! don't you see it's 
only little Malcolm youVe got there ? Let him 
go, I say/ 

But Silas was far too angry to listen; indeed, 
the lookers-on thought the blows came thicker 
and faster for the command. A strong hand, how- 
ever, caught the uplifted arm, and held it firm. 

* Out of the way, you Frank Lee !' 

* Out of the way, yourself ! "Shame on you ! 
Let him alone ! Don't you see you have beaten 
the very breath out of his body ? What has he 
dofie ? ' 

But there was no answer, only a struggje. 

The new-comer, however, was so strong that he 
seemed to have the game in his own hands, and 
pinioned Silas firmly. 

' It's no use,' he said. ' Tell me what he has 
done. Boys, what is it ? ' 

* Silas called him " Yellow legs," and then Mal- 
colm went into him, that's all,' answered the nearest 
of the boys. 

'Served you right; I only wish he had the 
strength to have thrashed you soundly : you richly 
deserved it. I have a mind to do it for him.' And 
the hand tightened ominously on Silas' arm. 
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*Let me alone there, Frank Lee/ said Sflas 
doggedly, making an effort to get up from over 
Malcolm. 

This effort Frank hastened summarily ; and the 
next consciousness Silas had was of being in a very 
disagreeable heap on a distant part of the play- 
ground. 

' There, now,' said Frank, as at last he released 
him from his hold. * I have paid off " old scores." 
I have had my eye on you for some time, and 
meant to have a reckoning with you ; but it's work 
I don't like. You're the meanest boy in all Nut- 
ting. You are always bidlying, or threatening, 
or beating the little and the weak fellows. I 
never saw you in a square manly fight in all your 
life. Now learn better manners, and let them 
alone, or this is only number one of a series of 
floggings that are before you. I have borne it 
till the very sight of you makes my fingers ache 
to pitch in. Home with you! Hoot him off, 
boys ; and the next time he plagues a single one 
of you little chaps, come to me.' 

Always ready to follow the leader, wherever and 
whenever he may appear, the boys began to hoot 
and hurrah ; and some even went so far as to take 
up their hands full of dirt and toss it after him. 
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as he slowly went toward the gate leading from 
the play-ground. 

* Stop that ! ' shouted Frank ; * hiss him if you 
fancy, but don't pelt a boy's back : that's mean !' 

The hands that held the gravel quietly dropped 
it ; but the cries of * Shame ! Bully's done for ! 
Go it !' and so forth, filled the aii: 

Frank walked with them silently, until he saw 
Silas Holt safe out of the yard ; then hurried back 
to Malcolm, who slowly, and with much difiSculty, 
had drawn himself up from the ground and under 
the shelter of the large tree which stood in the 
centre of the yard. 

He was paler than ever, with such great dark 
rings under his blue eyes, and drops of blood ooz- 
ing slowly from the wound the sharp edge of the 
stone had made; and he trembled so uncontrollably, 
that it made him a very forlorn-looking child in- 
deed. But Frank's fine instincts told him, at his 
first glance, pity was the last mode of comfort 
Malcolm needed. There was a look in those eyes 
now which he had never seen there before, but 
which he very well understood. It was the look 
of a brave heart, not conquered in the least by aU 
the blows. 

'Well done, Malcolm!' he said cheerily. *I 
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am glad you gave it to him. When you get to be 
as large as I am, I should like to see the chap who 
wUl insult you. You are as brave a boy as there 
is out.' 

A look of joy' passed over Malcolm's face, in 
singular contrast with its pallor ; but he did not 
answer. 

* I say, are you hurt much V continued Frank, 
a little alarmed by the silenca ' That's an ugly 
cut ; but there is nothing like cold water for it. 
Come in, there's a dipper full left, and let me 
bathe it for you.' 

Malcolm tried to follow him ; but the big trees 
danced up and down in an odd way, the clouds 
seemed flying all over the face of the blue sky, 
and he must have staggered : for the first thing he 
knew, Frank was back with his arm arpund him, 
and almost carrying him into the hall of the school- 
house, where the chained pail held its scanty resi- 
due of water. Then his handkerchief, wet and 
so refreshing, was moving gently over his face; 
and the great window before him at last stood 
still, and he felt himseK more firm upon his 
feet. 

'That's right. Better — are you not? Hold 
on to me. Never mind ; lean up against me. If 
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* There, now, what a blundering old goose I am!' 
said Frank quickly. * Never mind ! I dare say I 
should have bo-o-oed like any baby, if nobody saw 
me: and nobody did see you; only the tears told 
their tale on your cheeks. Here, give them a rub, 
and let's forget all about them.' 

But it was too late for Malcolm now ; he fairly 
broke down, and sobbed outright. 

Frank eyed him askance for haK a minute, and 
then said : 

'Well, Malcolm, if it isn't the pain — and I 
don't believe it is — ^what is it ? Come, tell me, 
like a brave boy as you are.' 

But Malcolm only sobbed the louder ; and such 
a spent, heart-broken cry as it was I Frank foimd 
himself winking very hard, to prove that there 
were no tears in his own eyes ; only a wonderful 
dimness of vision that came so unluckily. It 
made him vexed at himself; and he could not 
distinguish between this and a kind of vexation 
which he felt when he heard Malcolm ; so he said, 
rather pettislily: 

' Come, boy ! this is worse than being beaten. 

You couldn't help that; you did your best, and 

Napoleon never did anything more. But if I were 

'you, I would stop this : for if anybody should hear 
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you, they might think it was because you have got 
a whipping ; and you and I know, when you got 
up, there wasn't a tear in your eye, — nothing but 
true grit ! "What is it ? Can I help you ? ' 

Malcolm made many efforts to swallow down 
his cries and his grief while Frank was talking 
with him, and so far succeeded, that, when he 
ended, there was only now and then a great sob. 

Frank looked on approvingly. 

* That's right ; now for it ! ' And he put his arm 
round the little heaving chest, and drew it closely 
to him, laying Malcolm's head down on his own 
broad shoulder, and soothing him as a gentle, 
loving sister might. 

*I am so ashamed,' faltered Malcolm; 'but, 
Frankie, you don't know. She said, if I tore them, 
I should not come to school any more ; and see 
here ! ' He put his hand into a great rent which 
Silas had purposely torn, just above the knee, in 
his trousers. 

' Oh, nonsense ! Nobody would keep you at 
home just because you tore your trousers. Why, 
I used to tear a pair every day of my life, when I 
was no bigger than you are, and nobody was the 
worse for it. Put on another pair, man. ' 

Then came a confession, whispered into Frank's 
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ear. It was the first time in his life Malcolm had 
ever known what it was to have a confidant. And 
after Frank's feeling of astonishment at this new 
and entirely imknown phase of life had subsided, 
it was curious to observe with what fine tact he 
drew out these hard secrets, that had worn, young 
as he was, tracks in the heart of this child. 

The trousers had been the result of much study 
and economy on the part of the maiden aunt with 
whom, since the death of his parents, the orphan 
Malcolm resided ; and, as he had said, his educa- 
tion, and therefore his whole future life, hung upon 
their fate. He had been only a week a pupil at 
school, and here they were, not only with a rent 
in one place, but, as they had been made of an old 
and frail material, with many little gaps, from 
every one of which some bright hope seemed to be 
escaping. Poor Malcolm I 

*I have it I' said Frank, when the story was 
finished. *ril change with you. Mine are just 
as good ' — Frank's were the very best cloth that 
could be bought for a boy's wear — ' and at least it 
will be a pretty fair exchange ; and then let Aunt 
Judy keep you at home if she dares ! Come on, 
now. Here is a thicket that is as dark as a pocket, 
and will make> a first-rate dressing-room ; and we 
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will have them changed in half a jiffy/ So say- 
ing, he dragged Malcolm into the thicket, scratch- 
ing both their faces and tearing their hands in his 
eagerness. 

To change was but the work of a moment; 
and when they came out again into the road, 
Frank shouted with delight at the picture they 
made. 

He was a tajl, handsome boy, — a boy whose 
muscles and sinews had every one of them been the 
special care of parents who were judicious enough 
to recognise the fact that the future of their boy 
depended upon his physical as well as his mental 
and moral training ; therefore they had spared no 
pains, but given him the best of food, the best of 
clothes, and the best of air and exercise ;-^— a finer 
and more manly boy than is often seen, with 
healthy blood coursing through blue veins ; eyes 
bright with fresh, vigorous life ; nostrils distended 
with long, full-drawn breath; mouth parted and 
quivering with the tremulous tie which shows the 
otherwise invisible connection between soul and 
body. Not even these short, torn, queer, yellow 
trousers could in the least disguise the fact that 
the boy who wore them M^as one of God's favoured 
ones. His very laugh, as it rang out so clear and 
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merrily, had in it all the rich resonance of perfect 
youth. 

Beautiful, in the full, large sense of that word, 
was Frank Lee, this sunny summer morning, — 
more beautiful far, in those shabby clothes, than 
in the fine tweed in which Malcolm's shrunken 
limbs were completely lost. 

* Now for a run ! Turn them up, Malcolm. 
That's it. Aunt Judy can clip away there with 
her scissors. And the pockets are splendid, I tell 
you: don't they hold a lot? Where are yours? 
Not any ? Hallo, there ! ' And "Frank felt vainly 
for the missing pocket-holes. ' It's plaguey mean 
in her, now, not to give you pockets. What is a 
boy without his pockets? Where do you carry 
your knife ? ' 

* Never had one,* said Malcolm, blushing. It 
had been one of the deepest mortifications of his 
life, next to his want of a place in which to carry it. 

'All right; mine, with two of the best blades 
there are in Nutting, is in that pocket. Let it 
stay, and whittle away, Malcolm, to your heart's 
content.' 

Malcolm drew it out, and gazed upon it with 
glistening eyes, but he resolutely held it out to 
Frank. 
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'No, thank you.' 

*No! why not? Nonsense! I've got a dozen 
somewhere ; everybody that wants to make me a 
present gives me a knife. Put it back — it belongs 
to the trousers. Besides, what am I to do with it ? 
I should lose it before I was half-way home.' And 
he slid it back again into the pocket, and ran 
quickly away. 

Three boys, this morning, had been using edged 

tools, cutting with sharp, strong strokes upon that 

character which every one of them was forming. 

Silas Holt had no thought, as he held down the 

frail orphan boy, that he was unconsciously doing 

all he could to make himself a cruel, wicked man : 

it was only the gratification of a passing fit of . 

temper, nothing more. But it was more: every 

blow he struck made a dent in that clay, which 

time, nor even God's forgiveness, could ever efface. 

Never fancy, my young friend, that any act is only 

passing : it never passes, it is eternal 

Malcolm, this morning, had taken his first step 
into boy-life. Depressed, and repressed, his few 
years had gone by without knowing anything of 
the light and joy of childhood ; indeed, he scarcely 
knew before that he was a boy, that he had a right 
to anything in all this great world. ' Not to plague 
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Aunt Judy' — ^that was the sum and substance 
of this mortal existence to him. To-day there 
came to him, with the blow of the stone, a con- 
sciousness of his rights, and a will to assert them, 
— a peJrsonality which stood out and separated 
itself from the yellow trousers, the orphanage, and 
the maiden aunt. He, for the first time, grasped 
in his puny hand an edged tooL 

And even Frank, with all his careful home 
nurture, cut deeply a bold, artistic stroke, — one 
that rounded off the sharp comer of selfishness, 
one that developed the noble Christian maiL 




IL 
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•T was twilight before Malcolm came in 
sight of his home. He was stiff and 
sore from his bruises, and had dragged 
himself so far on his way with much difficulty. 
Frank, in his glee at the sight of his odd trousers, had 
forgotten his promise of helping him, and Malcolm 
was not sorry. In his new-bom feeling of boyish 
independence, there had been quite a struggle 
during the time of Frank's absence. It was so 
pleasant to be spoken kindly to; the very tones 
and looks of affection were all new to him, and, 
without knowing it, his heart had been yearning 
for them. As he had sat there, with Frank*s arm 
round him, and his head on his shoulder, he forgot 
all the dull pains which were creeping over him. 
Silas might pound him every day, if Frank would 

B 
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only love him, and if — It was this second 'if 
which caused the struggle, and yet it was only a 
dim, undefined feeling. Why was he different 
from the other boys ? Was it his yellow trousers ? 
Was it, because he was smaller? Was it because 
his hair was long, and would curl in such round 
clusters ; or was it because he could not throw a 
ball or pitch a quoit ? What made them all but 
Frank Lee laugh when he came among them, and 
call him ' Sister MaUie ? ' He wasn't a girl ! And 
then Malcolm felt the blood tingle all over him ; 
and with the tingling blood came the wish not to 
be treated like Ned Morton's little sister, and be 
taken home. He would go alone, if he dropped 
down by the roadside. 

Very courageously, therefore, he trudged along 
for the first part of his long walk. While he was 
in the sight of houses, the thought that he might 
be seen made him forget how hard it was to be 
left with the bruised knee and the raw place on 
his chin, which had been made by the heel of 
Silas' boot ; • but as he left the side-walks, and the 
pleasant, shaded streets of Nutting, and came out 
on the long, barren reach of road over which he 
was to walk, his courage left him, and he became 
suddenly and painfully conscious of the injuries 
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he had received. For a time, through that dreary 
walk, these smarts were all of which he thought ; 
his head ached, the wound on his cheek was 
swelling, and his mouth was stiff and parched. 
Besides, the child was really faint from the beating 
and subsequent pain ; and his physical condition, 
if nothing more, might have accounted for his loss 
of heart. But there was something more, and it 
was this which increased in dread and importance 
every step he took. 

* What would Aunt Judy say V — in spite of the 
handsome new trousers and the two-bladed knife 
in their pocket, — ' What would Aunt Judy say ? 
What would Aunt Judy do V Malcolm had no 
idea how disfigured his face was, or I doubt 
whether the nameless fear which possessed him 
would not have induced him to take to flight, 
instead of drawing himself on, in that painful way, 
towards home. As it was, though he knew that 
each moment of delay only made matters worse, 
he could not keep from sitting down constantly, 
and several times having a good hearty cry, which, 
of course, did not help him. A very forlorn child 
he was. I doubt whether there could have been 
found anywhere, in the gloaming of this soft 
summer twilight, one more desolate. 
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The little brown house where Aunt Judy lived 
was built off jfrom the main road, standing in the 
centre of Mr. Churton's pasture. It had been 
originally intended for the farmer who looked 
after the cows and sheep upon the large farm; 
but it was so lonely that no tenant could be found 
willing to occupy it for any length of time : so it 
had come gradually into disuse, and had partly 
fallen, when Aunt Judy hired it cheaply, and had 
now occupied it for twenty years as her home. 
She had slowly improved it, until its forbidding 
look was partly gone, and Malcolm might have 
been coming to a far less pleasant-looking home. 
Lilac bushes, twenty-four of them, Aunt Judy had 
set out in a row, on each side of the narrow foot- 
path leading from the road to the house ; and now 
they had grown to be almost trees, spreading out 
their branches towards each other in an awkward, 
but, after all, a not unpleasing attempt to make an 
avenue. To-night they were loaded with their 
proud bunches of purple flowers, which almost 
seemed to stretch themselves out toward Malcolm, 
as if they wanted to cheer and comfort him, 
sending down upon him, as he crept timidly in 
under their shelter, whole showers of their luxuri* 
ous perfume, and looking at him with love in their 
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soft starry eyes. God's gift, these, to the orphan 
boy. Did you suppose He had forgotten that he 
was one of His little ones ? 

If any person had been watching the house for 
the last two hours, they would have seen a very 
unusual sight, — ^Aunt Judy raising the comer of 
the blind in the small sitting-room, and peeping 
out. This room was one which was never entered, 
excepting on special occasions, and to* be kept 
scrupulously clean. Perhaps now and then she 
did indulge in a look at the back of some visitor 
from this same point of observation, but, as a 
general thing, over the threshold of that door was 
forbidden ground. To-night, however, the custo- 
mary time for Malcolm's return had long since 
passed, and Aunt Judy was anxious. 

* What had become of that boy ? He was gali- 
vanting off somewhere, and there wouldn't be a 
rag on his back when he got home ; and as for his 
shoes' — At the thought of these. Aunt Judy 
drew such a long breath that it sounded very like 
a groan. 

Now all this may give the reader an erroneous 
impression of Aunt Judy. Let us stop, and be- 
come better acquainted. Miss Judith Douglas was 
the maiden aimt of Malcolm's father. By a series 
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of those strange providences which sometimes 
seem almost to blot out a family, these two were 
all that remained of theirs ; and when Malcolm 
was brought to make his future home with her, she 
knew that in those little blue veins ran all that 
was left of the blood of her ancestors : for Aunt 
Judy had ancestors, of whom she was very proud. 

She had not wanted the boy. A white bear, a 
kangaroo, a laughing hyena, a wild-cat, or any of 
tho3e animals which the folly of man occasionally 
attempts to tame, would have been quite as ac- 
ceptable; but there was no choice. Malcolm's 
mother died when he was bom, and his father 
died, from an accident, only a few months after- 
wards ; the baby was thrown on the parish, and 
must have gone to the workhouse if shie had not 
taken him in. A Douglas in the workhouse ! — it 
was not to be thought of for a moment ; come he 
must, and come he did, — a poor bit of a tiny baby, 
reaching his hands up continually for the dead 
mother, and trying to call her back to life and 
himself, by those never-ending piteous cries, which 
rasped Aunt Judy's nerves, and wore her, during 
the first six months of his babyhood, into a gaunt, 
pallid old woman. 

For twenty long years before his coming, she 
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had lived alone, earning her scanty support by 
such plain sewing as Nutting, with its thrifty 
housewives, aJBforded. What she might have been 
in those young days, now so far in the past, it 
would be difficult to say; what she was when 
Malcolm was dropped out from the good, motherly 
aims that had rocked and tended him ever since 
his own mother's death, into her long bony ones, 
everybody knew. ' Crisp and sharp : ' these were 
the two words which were used to designate her, 
implying, of course, that she had grown cross and 
snappish during these weary years. 

Well, after all. Aunt Judy should have been 
judged very charitably. It is hard for the human 
heart to be all alone, without anjrthing to be loved 
by or to love. It is hard to find life full of dreary 
places ; places where there is a want of food and 
fire and clothes. It is hard to be willing to be 
active and stirring and independent, and find your- 
self hedged in by circumstances which will allow 
neither the one nor the other. 

No doubt there was a warm and tender nest in 
Aunt Judy's heart, into which this little bird 
might have nestled, and found it warm and loving ; 
but that was in its happy summer time. Now its 
winter had come, and the nest was swinging on 
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the bare and creaking limbs; and down into it 
fell the ice and the snow, and rude winds rocked 
it roughly, and cold storms beat it about. It was 
too late for the poor old nest now ; and it could 
not be a home for the little wanderer God had sent 
into it. 

Yet Aunt Judy did her best for the boy, though 
this best was so inadequate for his need. The 
child needed love, but she could not give it to him ; 
he needed tenderness, but all she had went out 
when the last grey Tabby died ; he needed patience 
and gentleness, but hers were spent long since 
in her combats with life : so he had lived, puny 
and fretful; and she had fed and clothed and 
scolded him. And now here he was, a boyi;welve 
years old, a pupil of the High School; and she, 
older, thinner, and if possible less loving, stood 
looking out for him under the comer of the cnrtain, 
wondering, with such peevish complaining, that he 
did not come. 

It would be useless to deny that such long- 
continued care had wakened a kind of affection 
in her heart for him. It had ; and it might have 
made itseK known to her now by the throbbing 
of this organ, as she looked in vain. To it, how- 
ever, she gave no thought: it was only for the 
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shoes and the yellow trousers that she seemed to 

herself to care. At last there he was coming, but 

so slowly; and she had eaten her supper full two 

hours ago, keeping, however, by far the larger 

proportion for him. Now, if Aunt Judy could 

have looked inside the little fluttering heart that 

was under the lilac-bushes, would she not have 

given a gentler call ? — who can say ? 

She opened the front door, and called in a 
sharp voice, which went ringing down the narrow 
bordered path: 

' Here, you, Malcolm, look alive ! * 

Malcolm tried to ; but a sudden trembling seized 
him, so that he tottered as he walked. He did 
reach, however, the side door just in time to find 
a strong hand grasping his collar as he fell. 

'What mmV she said, holding him at arm's 
length, and looking him over, in the dim twilight, 
from head to foot. 

But there was no answer. Malcolm felt the 
old giddiness coming back again, and was only 
looking at her in a dazed, frightened way. 

Aunt Judy seated him in a chair, and stood bolt 
upright, looking down upon him. 

Now, gently. Aunt Judy ! you little dream how 
much the next words you speak may be to 
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that boy's whole future, edged tools, cutting 
sharply. 

Ah, God has come in with him from those 
blossoming lilacs; the heart dead to everything 
else is still in His hands. He can turn it even as 
He does the rivers of water. Aunt Judy says, 
with a touch of tenderness Malcolm had never 
heard from those lips before : 

* What is it, little boy ? speak up like a man. 
Wlio dared to do that ? ' And her bony fingers 
rested not unkindly on the swollen and throbbing* 
wound. 

And then Malcolm, with an impulse which was 
always the wonder to him afterward, threw his 
arms round the long withered neck, and his spent 
nerves gave way in one hysterical cry. 

Was he mistaken ? Did he feel a tear not his 
own drop down on his cheek ? Did Aunt Judy 
really feel sorry for him ? 

Aunt Judy! this is a very precious young 
life that is hanging on your treatment now ; and 
these softened impulses, as new to you as to the 
boy, are God-sent. He has put the tools that are 
to help to fashion the future man into your hands : 
ask Him for guidance, that you may use them 
aright. 
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That night, when Malcolm crept up the rickety 
ladder to his attic bed, he was a happier boy than 
he had been, almost since he conld remember. He 
knelt down, and said the one prayer he knew ; for, 
as my readers may have abeady gathered, Aunt 
Judy was not a religious woman, and had only 
taught him, * Now I lay me down to sleep,' — her 
only prayer from that childhood, so far away, to 
the present shortening day; but as Malcolm re- 
peated the words, they seemed to him to have a 
new, strange meaning — to be thanking God that 
he was a boy, that Frank loved him, and that 
Aunt Judy had not scolded or punished him for 
the loss of the yellow trousers. 

Small matters these may seem to you, my young 
readers, to be thankful for ; but they were great in 
this boy's troubled life, particularly great in bring- 
ing him for the first time into conscious inter- 
course with his ever-present Father in heaven. 




III. 



J^ranli's gisnpliitje* 





IRANK, with his lusty limbs thrust seve- 
ral inches farther through the yellow 
trousers than was consistent with grace 
of drapery, ran down the streets that led the 
nearest way home ; every now and then shouting 
out loud in his unrestrained glee, and looking 
round, hoping to meet some one whom he knew. 
It was, however, the tea-hour in Nutting, and the 
streets were quite solitary. Two or three little 
dogs ran after him, and barked, very much to 
his amusement. He answered their bark with the 
memorable distich from Mother Goose, about the 
old woman who had to go home to see if her dog 
would bark at her, in order to be sure it was her- 
self; but of this the curs probably did not com- 
prehend the pith, for they began to growl, and then 
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slunk sflently away. If he could only chance to 
meet his father or either of his sisters, how rich it 
would be ! But there was the house, and no adven- 
ture. Frank had to be content with slamming the 
front gate with as much noise as he could, hoping 
to call his mother to the window ; and it did. 

A face, the face Frank loved best in the world, 
peeped through the blinds, and he heard : 

' Why, my son, what has happened to you ? ' 

Then came a laugh, very like, only richer and 
mellower than his own, and in a moment he was 
pushing noisily into the room. 

' Softly, softly ; why, Frank' — and another laugh 
together — ' where are your own clothes ? ' 

' Going, going, gone ! ' said Frank, with his arms 
round his mother's neck, kissing her, and dancing 
as well as he could at the same time. 

' Bartered for the yellows. Fair trade too, only 
he has my new knife, and I shall want another 
before school-time to-morrow. Must, mother, 
must — to sharpen my pencils with, you know. 
Couldn't do a single sum without, by any possi- 
biKty.' 

Mrs Lee allowed him to exhaust the exuberance 
of his spirits before she made any further inquiries; 
and when she heard the story, it was told in such 
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a simple, careless way, that I do not believe she 
had more than half an idea of how well Frank had 
behaved. Enough she learned, however, to make 
her love him all the better, if that were possible ; 
and while Malcolm was creeping home with such 
a faint, fear-stricken heart, these two, in the hand- 
some white house in Main Street, were making all 
kinds of plans for coming to his assistance. 

'You see, mother,' Frank had said, 'this old 
Aunt Judy of his came out of the ark. I know she 
did : she is one of the two bears Noah took in — 
the female one ; and if there were any little boys 
went in with Shem, Ham, and Japheth, they must 
have had a time of it. Now, Malcolm is such a 
pretty little fellow, with such girlish ways about 
him, that a growl would scare him out of his wits 
any time. Not that he is a coward, for he is not : 
he is right plucky, only he wants somebody to be 
kind to him. I declare, the way he crept up close 
to me, when I tried to comfort him, made me 
almost cry.' And there were tears in Frank's hand- 
some brown eyes, which were gems in his mother's 
sight, as she watched them come and go. 'He 
does look so droll, though. Now these trousers, 
who ever saw such things V And he put his knee 
up for examination. 
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Curious enough, they were made out of an old 
flannel petticoat, that had been spun perhaps by 
Malcolm's great-grandmother, white in its day, but 
having passed through a variety of shades, UDtil it 
was nothing but an indefinite kind of yellow. Then 
they were cut in a form which obviously would 
not have suggested itself to any one familiar with 
trousers ; and every thin place, that gave promise 
of future rent, was carefully patched and darned. 
On the wrong side they were like Joseph's coat 
of many colours ; but, alas, they wanted the love 
which had made his beautiful. They told a touching 
story, however, of a struggle with poverty, and a. 
desire to do the best — the silver lining to this 
cloud. 

'Did the boys tease him often on account of 
them ? ' Frank's mother asked. 

* No, mother, there was not a fellow there that 
was mean enough to do the thing, but Silas Holt. 
They couldn't help laughing at first ; but Malcolm 
has such pretty ways, and then he is no dimce at 
his books. I tell you, one of these days won't he 
go ahead ? Where are the girls ? I want them to 
see me before I change.' 

'The girls' were Frank's two sisters, several 
years older than himself, but as he was an only 
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brother, very fond and proud of him. No enjoy- 
ment ever seemed perfect to him until he had 
shared it with them. But they were out to-night, 
and his mother was rather glad of it. Their in- 
discriininat€ praise was not always the healthiest 
stimulus for this boy. He was petted and loved 
quite as much as was good for him. The danger 
was, while most of his natural impulses were of a 
noble, high-toned character, he would be entirely 
satisfied with their easy development, and make 
no effort to attain a higher standard. This was 
the great danger of his life, and may be one way 
of accounting for the lamentable difference which 
there is often found between the promise of child- 
hood and the fulfilment of maturer years. Mrs. 
Lee was most anxious to avoid this rock of stum- 
bling ; so, though her heart often prompted her, as 
it did now, to bestow warm words of commenda- 
tion, she was chary of them. She wished him to 
suppose such actions were matters of course, and 
nothing either out of the common line, or beyond 
what she expected of him. 

As Frank returned from his search for his sisters, 
lie caught sight of himself in the large pier-glass 
which hung in the parlour. The joke was too good 
to be lost : he would wait patiently for their re- 
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turn, then slouch an old hat over his face, and try 
to pass himself off for a beggar boy. He would 
hide in the comer of the yard, and dart out upon 
them. He knew they would be coming home 
about time for their late tea, and so he should have 
the kindly darkness all around to conceal him. 

He waited very impatiently ; so much so, that 
he was not a pleasant companion, and his mother 
was glad when the clock pointed to the tea-hour. 

After he was safely ensconced in his hiding- 
place, they soon made their appearance ; and he 
was so far successful, that Fanny, the youngest, 
actually put a small bit of silver into his hands, 
and turned upon him with a rather sharp re- 
proof, as he persisted in following them into the 
house. 

' I've given you all you will receive from any- 
body here,' she said. 

Frank attempted to imitate the beggar whine 
he had heard so often in the city ; but no sooner 
had he begun, than Bessie, his elder sister, said : 

' Why, Fan, it's our Frank. Did you ever see 
such a little fright? Come out, sir, and declare 
yourself.' And the old hat fell rather suddenly. 

Fanny, for the first moment, was not pleased ; 
but the joke was too successful not to be good, 
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and a merry party enough it was that came into 
the house. 

Of course the whole story had to be told over 
again; Mrs. Lee, as she listened, noticing with 
much pleasure that it was repeated precisely as it 
had been told to her ; and then followed the very 
praises and gratulations which she had hoped 
Frank would escape. 

So much hugging, kissing, and such warm com- 
mendation, surely older and wiser heads than that 
of this boy might well have been turned. 

In the midst of it all, Mr. Lee came home from 
his office, and, stopping in the hall a moment, was 
painfully struck by the indiscretion. 

' They are edged tools, these sisters axe playing 
with,' he said to himself ; ' how little they think 
of the harm which every stroke they cut may be 
doing to Frank's future character. Poor boy ! he 
is likely to be spoiled by those very gifts which 
God has obviously intended should make him 
great and good.' There was a look of trouble on 
his face as he came into the room where his family 
were. 

When he saw Frank, he stopped short, and said, 
in rather a stern tone : 

'What does this folly mean, Frank? Those 
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clothes are not the proper ones in which a boy 
should come into the room with his mother and 
sisters ; make yourself decent at once ! ' 

* Oh, father/ began both Bessie and Fanny ; but 
he held up his hand to stop them. 

' One at a time/ he said ; ' this is rude, too.* 
'But, father,' said Bessie, who, as the eldest, 
always claimed, and generally had, her rights, 
' you must hear the whole story : it was splendidly 
done. Our Frank is a real little hero, just as 
generous and brave as Sir William Wallace was.' 

' St9p, Bessie ; that sounds very foolisldy for a 
girl as old as you are. Frank is by no means 
parfect, I am sorry to say ; and as for his being 
generous and brave, he is no more so than fifty 
other boys I have known. What else would you 
expect of him ? ' 

* But, sir, this was something unusual, and little 
Malcolm too. Don't you see those yellow trousers ?' 

*I should think I do.' And Frank's father 
looked at them with an unmistakeable look of 
displeasure. 

* Well, sir, they were Malcolm's; and a big boy, 
Silas Holt, fought witt Malcolm, and beat him 
dreadfully, and Frank saved him, and made the 
others hoot Silas off the ground. And then these 
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trousers were all torn, as you see ; and Malcolm 
has an old dragon of an aunt at home, who would 
have eaten him up alive, and never given him a 
day's schooling again, if he had gone home with 
these torn things on. So Frank changed with him, 
and — I am sure, father,' said Bessie triumphantly, 
' you won't blame him for that V 

Mr. Lee glanced from one to the other of the 
little excited group. Frank's face expressed, as 
well as any one's could, pleasure at the admiration 
he had received, and much self-gratulation. It 
was a delicate and difl&cult thing to manage;' he 
hesitated before he spoke. 

' I question,' he said, speaking with much de- 
liberation, ' whether you are not giving Frank, on 
the whole, more credit than he deserves. I never, 
in all my experience with boys, knew a large one, 
no matter how brutal and wicked he was, whip a 
little one simply because he wore yellow trousers.' 

* Oh no, sir,' interposed Frank, ' ;t was because 
Malcolm struck him in his mouth and cut his lip ; 
but he didn't do that, until after Silas flung the 
stone.' 

' I thought there mus4 be something. Then 
came the fight, which you broke up ? * 

' Yes, sir.* 
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' You were right in interfering. I should be 
ashamed of you, if you ever stood by and saw 
oppression of any kind ; but I question whether 
it was at all noble in you, to tell the boys to hoot 
Silas out. Indeed, if I must speak precisely 
what I think, I should say it looks mean to me. 
To spare the fallen is one of the very first things a 
person who aspires to nobility of character should 
do. You can judge now for yourself.' 

' But, father' — And Frank stopped short, one 
burning flush chasing another over his cheeks. 
This was falling off from his high pedestal, surely 
enough. 

* I am sorry, Frank, to find fault with you,' said 
his father more kindly ; ' but you know how much 
better it is to look an action fairly in the face, 
and see it as it is. 

* Then about the change of trousers. I should 
object to it on two accounts. You had no right 
to give away those you had on; and I think it 
would have been more delicate, so far as Malcolm 
waa concerned, not to have urged them upon him. 
I dare say, if he had been allowed his choice, and 
had not felt that he was under obligation to you 
for coming to his rescue, he would have said he 
preferred the whipping which he seems to have 
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thought was in store for him, and to have run the 
risk, besides, of being kept at home from school' 

' father,' stammered out Frank in much sur- 
prise, ' why V 

* Because a boy likes to be independent in such 
things. Suppose Malcolm could have looked on 
and seen the fun which has been made of his old 
trousers since you have worn them, how do you 
suppose he would feel V 

'I am sorry,' said Frank, blushing again. 'I 
did not mean to do wrong.' 

' No, I know it ; that is one reason why I am 
so plain with you. You see,* he said, holding out 
his hand to the boy, who put his own joyfully 
into it, * we men have to walk with our eyes wide 
open; for what we do not see in our actions, 
others will soon see for us. I presume Malcolm 
will forgive you readily ; and for the rest, I am 
sure there will be no hooting a fallen or a con- 
quered foe again.' 

' Never, sir,' said Frank. 

* Well, then, suppose you change those clothes, 
and we will say no more about it. Is it a bargain ? 

'Yes, sir.' And with crestfallen face Frank 
slowly left the room. 

No sooner had he closed the door than there 
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followed the storm, which Mr. Lee had seen 
gathering in the faces of his daughters. 

' Father, how could you ? Poor Frank ! he is 
such a splendid fellow too. I don't see how you 
could find it in your heart ; indeed I don't.' And 
Fanny, who was speaker now, drew up her little 
figure quite haughtily, and moved her chair to a 
greater distance from her father's. 

'Because he is a splendid fellow is no reason 
why you should spoil him, Fanny,' he said, almost 
sternly. 

* You and your sister are very unwise in the 
way you praise and pet him. Of course, I wish 
to have you love him ; but can't you see that you 
are already making him vain and self-conceited? 
Don't you know that every word of this indis- 
criminate laudation upon which you feed him so 
freely, is an edged tool, that is fashioning him into 
the most imdesirable of all men. Suppose, ten 
years from now, he thinks himself the hand- 
somest, the smartest, the most agreeable, and 
the most noble man there is in Nutting, and 
shows to others that he thinks so, how should 
you like it ? Would you not feel grieved and 
miserable V 

* Yes, saty said Fanny, dropping her shoulders, 
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and giving her cliair a hitch back again into its 
former place, * I should despise him.' 

* Then can't you see how precisely what you 
are doing will make him this ? I wish you would 
realize, that however much his mother and I can 
do to help him, through God's blessing, to be what 
he should, in your hands, more than in ours, God 
places the edged tools which shall fashion his 
future. Sisters and brothers, more particularly 
where there is only one brother, exert over each 
other an influence second to none. Weigh it well' 

At this moment Frank came back. How hand- 
some he was with that subdued, gentle look, and 
that pleasant, winning smile, which, more than 
words, thanked his good, wise father ! 




IV. 



^b i"^^3?- 




HEN Silas Holt was walking ratlier 
slowly off the play-ground, his feelings 
may^ be more easUy imagined than 
described. He was smarting from the wound 
on his lips, which Malcolm's sharp knuckles 
had made quite deep; he was aching from the 
kicks and blows which Frank had administered; 
and, worse than all, he was beaten and driven off 
the groimd in disgrace. 

The hooting of the boys smote upon his ears 
with positive pain. How loud and shrill they 
were! Would they reach to his father's shop? 
Once he almost stopped— a certain imdefinable 
feeling prompting him to turn upon them, as a 
hunted animal wUl at times, and stand at bay; 
but one glance back showed him Frank, walking 
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leisurely with his arms folded. He did not care 
to encounter him again; so he strode on with 
longer steps than he ever took before, and with 
an inclination to run, which he with difficulty 
restrained. His heart seemed suddenly to have 
grown large, and to be filling his throat and 
mouth, making it difficult for him to breathe ; and 
he was clenching his hands so tightly, that when 
he tried to shut the gate of the school-yard, thiey 
opened with difficulty and closed again, as if a 
spring was holding them. Hardly knowing what 
he did, he turned off into the midst of the dusty 
road. He wanted to avoid everything, — ^the side- 
walks upon which he might meet people, the 
houses whose windows looked out on the road, 
the very trees that had such a pleasant, cheeiy 
look. He could not have spoken or been spoken 
to ; he felt sure he should die if he did. 

' Holloa there I' shouted BiU Sykes, the butcher 
boy, as in this desperate mood Silas came before 
the crowded butcher's shop. ' What's yer hurry \ 
don't yer mother know yer out V And then there 
was another laugh. Oh, how dreadful it was! 
Silas put his hands over his ears, bent his head 
forwards, and broke now into a run. ' Hurrah, see 
him — ^go it while yer young; when yer old yer 
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can't. Don't he leg, though ? Wonder who he's 
been fighting with now ! Some little fellow no 
bigger than your thumb, sure of that/ shouted Bill 
after him. 

Why was the air so very still to-night, that 
every sound must come to him with such clear- 
ness, indeed almost with an echo ? Not a word or 
tone of this was lost ; and it was even worse than 
his school treatment, for there he did now and 
then find his level ; but among the class of boys 
like Bill Sykes he was looked up to. He was 
always so smartly dressed, had so many boy's nice 
playthings, and could treat now and then to a 
poor cigar. He thought veiy much of this pre- 
eminence. Perhaps it helped to make a bully of 
him. 

Now he quickened his pace ; he must, he would 
get away, where or how he did not care. I have 
no doubt he would willingly have changed places 
with Malcolm this very minute, even if he had to 
put on the yellow trousers and go to Aimt Judy. 

He did not go straight home; he was not the 
kind of boy whose ' feet always would run' in that 
direction; nor was his home one to which he 
would have been welcomed if his plight had been 
understood. 
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His father belonged to that class of mechanics, 
rather rare in this country, who, by hook or by 
crook, — ^by which I suppose is meant, in every 
possible way, honest or dishonest, — ^had managed 
to lay up a considerable sum of money. He was a 
carpenter, and had as large a shop, kept as many 
journeymen, and contracted for as much work, as 
any man in the county. His work was generally 
done well ; if it had not been, he would soon have 
lost his employment. It was not in this way that 
he showed his dishonesty, but he cheated his 
eTTvployis, Many a hard -toiling man found him- 
self deprived of his honest gains, by means of 
which he could not complain ; and others, of whom 
he bought, were surprised at the rise in market 
prices when their lumber came to be sold again. 
No one in Nutting would have been willing to say 
they ever found Mr. Holt tricky; yet there was 
a general feeling that those who dealt with him 
should do so with their eyes wide open. The 
money thus obtained was speijt freely upon cer- 
tain things at home — ^handsome clothes, gaudy 
furniture, plated silver, whatever could and would 
attract attention, and convey an idea to others of 
uncommon prosperity. 

Mrs. Holt wholly sympathized with her hus- 
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band, and forwarded his wishes by every means in 
her power. 

They were united in this one thing ; but, sad to 
say, in very little else. Home was a constant 
scene of bickering and complaints. Mrs. Holt 
was far inferior to her husband in mind, and not 
at all superior in honesty of heart or purpose. 
Were two people of this kind ever known to live- 
happily together ? Silas was their only child that 
had lived past babyhood. There was a row of 
little graves in the cemetery, with pretty though 
rather showy head-stones, where his brothers and 
sisters slept a quiet, dreamless sleep, far better 
for them all than the life Silas was leading here. 
One baby there was now — a wonder of a child 
to have been dropped down into such a house- 
hold — ^little Eddie, as pretty and as good a boy 
as ever was born in Nutting; not in the least 
like Silas. 

Silas' parents always wondered how, as they 
said, they could have been cursed with so plain 
and rude a child as Silas. He was a daily source 
of mortification to them. He would not be made 
a gentleman, though they did their veiy best to 
give him this appearance. They bought the finest 
Iffoadcloth and the brightest gilt buttons for his 
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clothes. They sent to the most fashionable cap 
manufacturer in the city for his caps; and his boots 
were French, they said, though it may be ques- 
tioned whether they ever saw Paris. His mother 
bought him a new pair of gloves almost every 
week; but, in spite of it all, he was awkward, 
clumsy, and ugly in every sense of the word. 

Consequently he was one of the constant sources 
of complaining and quarrelling which disgraced 
his home. His parents fretted and scolded at him 
daily, and he deserved it. Not by any means that 
Silas was wholly to blame. God probably sent 
him into the world with as great capacities of 
being good, gentle, and beloved as any other boy ; 
and had he been handsome, he would have had a 
much better chance of turning out so ; but, as his 
mother always said of him, ' Such a fright, what 
could any one expect ? * 

He was used to being told that; he always 
knew that he was dressed and schooled, and 
spoken kindly to before others, only because he 
was their son ; and as they could not help it, they 
must make the best of it. Poor Silas ! I do not 
know but, on the whole, he was as much to be 
pitied as Malcolm, perhaps more. 

There is no need, I am sure, of telling my 
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readers that this was not a God-fearing house- 
holi Who ever knew religion and these traits to 
live peacefully under the same roof? Silas knew 
no more of a family altar than he did of the car of 
Juggernaut. He never heard a prayer but those 
he heard at the church, whither he was forced 
every Sunday, because he dared not run away, and 
his father said it was respectable. 

He did not even know 'Now I lay me;* so, 
after all, Malcolm was, in the truest, highest sense 
of the word, 'better off' than he; for, as my 
reader already knows, he could and did pray on 
this very night, ^ith some slight appreciation of 
the true nature of prayer. 

Perhaps, therefore, we need not be surprised 
that Silas did not go straight home. 

His father had often told him, that if he must 
be the commonest boy in Nutting, and a dunce 
into the bargain, he need not be a coward; and 
that if he ever heard of his being beaten in a 
hand-to-hand square fight, he would finish the 
matter for him in good style when he came home. 
This was the reason Silas looked with such in- 
stinctive fear to his father's shop, when Bill Sykes 
called after him. Such an insult, offered before so 
many to whom it was his ambition to seem a very 
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big man, would, he knew, ensure him a speedy and 
severe pimishment. 

He was so miserable as he ran swiftly on, that 
he neither knew nor cared where he went — any- 
where, so that he was out of sight of every living 
being. And he did leave the town behind him, 
before he stopped, panting and nearly breathless, 
by the side of a little river which ran through the 
outskirts of Nutting. 

The river was a place famous in the life of 
every boy in the town ; such fishing and swimming 
in summer, such skating in winter ! Never was 
there a stream known, round which clustered so 
much of happiness, upon which had been spent 
so many bright, merry hours. 

To-night the sun was almost hidden in the grove 
of trees which skirted its western bank, and in the 
dimmed light there were many nooks and comers 
in which he could hide himself away. To dart into 
one of the densest was his first impulse : what did 
he care, that the thousand little wavelets were 
dancing and sparkling in the last bright rays ? 
Wliat was it to him, that so many birds were sing- 
ing their vesper hymns ? God only made these 
things to give pleasure to the happy and good. 
There never was a child who was doing or had 
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done "wrong, that heard them with any true enjoy- 
ment. 

Silas drew himself up into a heap under the 
hushes, put his head on his knees, and there he 
sat, with frowning, angry brows, and his big lip 
growing every moment larger and more painfuL 

It is well we cannot know his thoughts : they 
certainly would not give us any pleasure to write 
them down, or our readers any good to peruse 
them. Whatever they were, they belong strictly 
to him ; and we have not the least desire to possess 
ourselves of them. 

It began to be actually dark before he once 
more started for home, and then he would not have 
gone, had it not been for a sudden thought which 
flashed upon him. 

Baby Eddie was the one tie to good in Silas' life. 
There are none, even the very worst, whom God 
entirely forsakes. To the last moment He holds 
them by a thread, often invisible, but nevertheless 
very strong ; and sometimes it is by this that He 
finally, in His own good time, works out for them 
their salvation. 

Baby Eddie was such a tie to the whole Holt 
family. * So handsome — only think how showy 
he will be when he is a man ! So smart — only 

D 
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think what he will do when he is a man ! Won't 
he be admired ? * These 'were the thoughts with 
which both father and mother received this gift 
of God. Is He not a long-suffering and patient 
God? 

But it was to Silas that the gift was of the most 
importance. From the very first moment that the 
baby had learned to know him, and could call him 
his pet name of ' brudder/ he touched a tender spot 
in the rough boy's heart : it almost seemed as if 
it was the only tender spot there. Every night 
this summer, the child's nurse, a little Irish girl, 
had drawn him out to meet Silas as he came 
from the afternoon school; and he had always 
begun to think, before school was ended, of the 
handsome little carriage with the darling baby on 
its way, perhaps that very moment, towards him. 
But to-night he had entirely forgotten thenu 

Where was Baby Eddie now ? What would he 
do ? Would he cry ? Would he miss him ? 
What would Bridget do ? Would she go home 
and say she could not find him, and then what ? 
His father never allowed him to waste time on his 
way to and from school. Being very strict in this, 
had been the only way in which he had succeeded 
in keeping him at school at all. 
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It was but a moment now before Silas was on 
Ills feet, running as rapidly toward home as he had 
ione away ifrom it. He found himself listening 
several times for baby's cry. He knew he had 
3ried, and that he had refused to be comforted* 
Dear baby, how he loved him ! 

Silas' heart beat lighter as this affection waked 
up in it. He forgot his pains, his soreness, and 
iiad now only one thought. 

It was almost dusk when he found himself back 
again in town, and nearly home. His father's 
bouse was in one of the side streets, but was a 
\fery tasteful erection, if an edifice crowded in 
every part with what may be called ' gingerbread 
work' can be considered so. Nothing of this 
ornamentation, however, did Silas see to-night ; for 
ap and down in the little garden Bridget was still 
dragging the perambulator, singing, as she did so> 
the well-known lullaby, 

*An* sure,' she said the moment she caught 
sight of him, * there you be, be you ? An' it's not 
in your skin I'd be, not I. Tour father is busting 
mad, and your mother too. Won't you kitch it ? 
md don't you desarve it ? Indade and indade you 
io, making this blessed angel cry until he cried 
dimself sick and dead— asleep,' she added, after a 
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malicious pause, in which she enjoyed the start 
she had given Silas. ' You'll be going in at onest, 
and not a disturbing him, the poor darling, no 
more, with your not coming/ And she pushed 
Silas rudely away as he bent over the perambu- 
lator to kiss the rosy sleeper. 

He was not dead ! That Silas saw, to his infinite 
relief, at a glance, and then it seemed to him he 
cared for nothing else. His father might do what- 
ever he pleased to him ; so he swung open the side 
door noisily and went in. 

There was nothing in his appearance to mitigate 
any anger his father might feel towards him. His 
beauty was not improved by his swollen lip, nor 
his general expression by his mean fight. As he 
saw his father, he became conscious for the first 
time of an accident which had befallen his new 
jacket ; and for this, he knew, if for nothing else, 
the whipping must come. The one ofience which 
SUas had found to be unpardonable was the ruin- 
ing of any nice garment. Clothes cost money, and 
were made for show. 

' Well, sir,* said his father threateningly. 

Silas swung himself into a chair, and did not 
answer. 

' Get up, and come here I' 
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Silas sat still. He knew a heavy blow would 
fall somewhere in a moment^ probably on his head ; 
but he did not care. 

*Get up, I say!' 

Not a motion from Silas, any more than if he 
had been made of stone. 

It was a frightful sight, this angry father, and 
this sulky, stubborn son. Very edged the tools 
they were both wielding. God only could see how 
they should cut. 

Just then Bridget made her appearance, bring- 
ing Baby Eddie. The moment he saw Silas he 
uttered a crow of joy, and sprang almost out of his 
nurse's arms towards him. 

The hot blood flashed quickly into Silas' face. 

* O father, don't to-night,' he said almost gently; 
'baby wants me.* 

'Papa! brudder "come, papa! papa! brudder 
come ! ' 

'Yes, I know brudder's come, and a good-for- 
nothing he is too. Get along there, you careless, 
fighting dog; and the next time you goiter this 
way, and tear your clothes, you'll hear of it. Do 
you understand, sir ? ' 

But whether SUas answered or not it would 
have been impossible to teU, for baby was laughing 
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and crowing and kissing him so loud, that nothing 
else could have been heard. 

Dear little baby, nestle closely to that hard, 
cruel heart if you can. No one can say, but that 
in your tiny hands God has placed the power to 
save it. 




V. 
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|HE next morning after these events, Frank 
Lee started at an early hour for school. 
No sooner had he, on waking, come 
to a distinct remembrance of what had taken place, 
than many troubled thoughts filled his mind. He 
never doubted that his father was right in any 
opinion he expressed ; and the feeling that he had 
acted meanly in not sparing Silas Holt when he 
had fairly conquered him, but had asked the other 
boys to hoot him off the ground, had gained ground 
the more he turned the subject over. He was not 
prone to magnify or glorify his own actions ; there- 
fore he almost forgot the provocation for the quarrel, 
and really took far less credit for his interference 
in Malcolm's behalf than he deserved. His father 
said tTuit was a matter of course ; and he supposed 
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it waa How very mean it would be to stand by 
and see any kind of oppression ! — worse even than 
what he had done. He had no time, at or after 
breakfast, to tallc over all these things again with his 
mother, his never-failing resort in time of trouble, 
for she was so much occupied that she hardly no- 
ticed him. Therefore he did what he had already 
learned was the next best thing: he asked God 
to direct him to do what was right, to make 
him truthful, honest, and single-minded in the 
whole thing ; and then he started off manfully to 
meet it. 

Frank had been brought up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, which means, he had al- 
ways been taught, from the time he was old enough 
to learn anything, that God was dearer, nearer, and 
more able to help him than any of his earthly 
friends. He had always been told, ' If you feel any 
doubts or difficulties, ask God first, and us after- 
wards;' and though he was very apt to reverse 
this, and ask his parents first, and then God, yet 
it had become natural to him now to feel sure that 
from one, if not from both, the needed help would 
come. That was the reason Frank prayed now. 

What a lovely morning it was ! The birds were 
singing on every tree; so tame they were too. 
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swinging themselves on the very extremities of the 
long pendent limbs, looking him steadily in the 
face with their round brown eyes, as if they knew 
he would not harm them, even though they were 
within his reach. Frank loved birds fondly. They 
were playmates; they weremore — they were friends ; 
and when he was younger, there was no end to the 
number and variety he used to try to tame. Now 
he had learned that to make them prisoners was 
only to deprive them of their life ; and he had 
given every cage he owned away, for fear they 
would tempt him to commit the sacrilege. This 
morning, these birds seemed to have a special song 
for him. Frank understood its meaning ; that is, 
he felt it in his heart, though he would have found 
it rather difficult to put it into words : it made 
him quieter and happier, though he was very far 
from feeling as happy as usual. 

Not a boy was on the ground when he reached 
the schoolhouse. He never remembered to have 
been the first before. How lonely it was ! Where 
were Silas and Malcolm ? He wished they would 
come, 80 that he could have the worst of the thing 
over. He sat down on the steps, and watched for 
them. Soon the other boys began to flock in ; and 
each x)ne, as he came, joiued the group which had 
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gathered around him, and began to discuss the 
event of the night before. 

Frank was quite a hero ; and though he strove 
hard to remember what his father had said, that it 
was all a matter of course, still he would have been 
more than human, if he had not begun to feel very 
comfortable and happy before Silas was seen mak- 
ing his way slowly, and with a certain gait, which 
the boys, quick to notice such personal peculiari- 
ties, had named his ' cross way/ 

* Cross as a bear ! You'll have to walk into 
him again, Frank,' said Job Stetson, a boy who 
was game to the backbone, and always liked to 
watch a quarrel 

'No, -sir,' said Frank, *you know fighting isn't 
in my line ; I am always ashamed of myself if I 
am caught in it. My father says it's not gentle- 
manly, and I think so myself; but sometimes, in a 
case like this of Malcolm's, it can't be helped.* 

'No, no,' said the boys in chorus; *it served 
him right.' 

Frank sat still, watching Silas until, with a 
bull-dog way very difficult to describe, he had 
entered the yard, and nearly approached the 
group. Then he went down the steps to meet 
him. 
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The boys began to stand back a little. What 
could it mean ? Was he going to fight, after all 
he had said? But Frank held his hand out 
promptly. 

* Silas/ he said, ' I think it was mean in me to 
ask the boys to hoot after I had beaten you, and 
I am right sorry for it. Shake hands. Let the 
httle fellows alone, and we will be friends.* 

Silas, who had put himself into a defensive 
attitude, and whose sullen face glared with ugly 
temper, was so completely taken by surprise, that 
he did not know, what to do. He never would 
have come to school if he had had any choice in 
the matter; but he had not. He had only escaped 
punishment through the most quiet behaviour, 
and by constant appeals indirectly to Baby Eddie 
for protection ; and he knew very weU that the 
least further provocation would bring the dreaded 
whip : so he dared not play truant. 

How he had dreaded seeing the boys ! and when 
he saw Frank coming to meet him, he thought his 
worst fears were realized. Now what did this 
mean ? Was he making fun of him ? 

He looked steadily for an instant in Frank's 
face in a bewildered way, but he only saw there an 
open, generous smile ; and as such a smUe, coming 
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from an open, generous heart (that is the charm, 
yomig reader : no one can put it on ; i^ mvM be 
genuine), always will, it won its way to his heart. 
The sulky look was overspread with a gleam of 
glad surprise, and he slowly raised his hand to 
Frank's. 

* That's right, old fellow : forgive and forget ; 
that's the generous way, my father says, and he is 
only a man-boy now, for all he is so old. Now, 
Silas, this bygone shall be a bygone, shall it ? If 
ever you catch me triumphing over a fallen foe 
again, I'U give you liberty to pound me into a 
jelly ; I shaU merit it.* 

The group swayed a little in their ready sympa- 
thies, so natural in boys toward each other, closer 
to Frank's side. 

*Good for you, Frank Lee,* said little BiUy 
Stanford, the yoimgest but smartest boy in schooL 
'Three cheers for Frank Lee, the boy who can 
whip another when he deserves it, and then,* said 
Billy, bursting into a merry laugh, * ask his pardon 
for it.* 

The boys cheered; and when they stopped, 
Frank said, laughing himself good-naturedly : 

* You know better, Tom Thumb ; you know what 
I asked his pardon for, as well as I do.* 
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* You're right, though, Frankie. I like it ; it's 
— ; it's .' And Billy was fairly obliged to 



stop, for want of knowing just what to call it. 

* I can tell you what it is,' said Mr. Duncan, 
their teacher, coming suddenly among them, — 
they had all been so occupied, that they had not 
seen him approach, — ^'it is very noble in Frank 
Lee, if I imderstand it ; if I don't, some of you 
boys set me right. 

* He has done something he thinks has wronged 
Silas Holt ; and, instead of passing it over in 
silence, or boasting of it, or forgetting it, he is 
man enough to come up to him, confess it, and 
say he is sorry. Boys, that is after my heart. 
Frank, give me your hand. I would rather be 
generous, high-minded, in such a thing as this, 
than win a kingdom. Am I right, boys V 

* Yes, sir — ^yes, sir.' And a dozen eager voices 
began to tell him all the particulars of the occur- 
rence. 

* One at a time,* he said, placing his hands 
playfully over his ears. * Billy, let us have it ; 
you were the spokesman when I came up.' 

So Billy told the story, interspersing it with a 
droll humour all his own, that made the other boys 
laugh very heartily as they listened. Even Silas, 
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though the narration was so often against him, 
could not help joining every now and then. 

'Well, boys,' said Mr. Duncan, when he had 
finished, * let us have no more of this. I am not 
going either to praise or blame any one now, for I 
see by Silas' face that he is sorry for his part in 
it ; and, for the future, I don't envy the boy who 
comes in his way, after he has been hurting the 
feelings, or in any manner injuring, one who is 
smaller or weaker. You would certainly lay no 
very light finger on him, would you, Silas V 

Silas swung back and forth a moment, swung 
himself entirely around at last, on the toe of his 
French boot, glanced stealthily in the faces of the 
boys, and up to Mr. Duncan, and then said : 

* No, sir, I wouldn't ; I think it was mean too, 
and I'm sorry.* 

' That's right, Silas.* And any one, to look in 
Mr. Duncan's face now> would not need to be told 
what a good teacher he was. 

'Boys, you can aU learn better lessons from 
what you see and hear here to-day, than I can 
teach you, and you do not need me to show them 
to you any more plainly either. Now for school.* 

Thete was a rush and a push, much loud 
talking and laughing, as the boys scrambled 
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hastily up after their teacher into the school- 
room; and there was something went in with 
them that day beside the air and the smishine, 
and their own glad life. There went with them 
a consciousness of the nobleness of doing right, 
doing it promptly, doing it generously, doing it 
freely. God's lesson this. No wonder Mr. Dun- 
can said it was far better than any he could 
teach. 

They were all soon seated in their seats, ready 
for school to begin. Mr. Duncan was a teacher 
who seldom had an empty place. To-day there 
was only one vacant ; that was little Malcolm 
Douglas's. 

Many eyes were turned inquiringly toward it ; 
untU now, no one but Frank had noticed his 
absence: he had been looking in vain for him 
ever since he came. 

What could have kept him at home ? After 
all, were not his trousers as good as those Ul-fated 
yeUow ones? or was Aimt Judy so particular, 
that she was not willing to let Malcolm wear his, 
because they were not a perfect fit ? The idea of 
this, after the pattern of those he had worn, was 
ridiculous, and made Frank smile in spite of his 
anxiety. Perhaps Malcolm was sick. He did 
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get some tough blows, and he was only such a 
little fellow after alL 

Frank found, when the exercises of school 
began, that his attention was much more riveted 
upon the empty seat than upon what was going 
on. Indeed, the entire morning was a very 
weary, dragging affair ; and he was glad when it 
came to a close, and he could start in search of 
Malcolm. 

The other boys were stiU disposed to make 
quite a hero of him, and waited impatiently for 
him to come out, that they might resume their 
sport ; but he dodged them by going round 
through the back entrance, and they saw nothing 
of him till he was on his way out of the village, 
at a pace which forbade any of them to think of 
overtaking him. 

He meant, when he started, to find Malcolm, 
even if he had to go to his aunt's very house for 
him ; so he pushed sturdily on, without recog- 
nising any of the many doubts and fears which 
constantly suggested themselves to him. See 
Malcolm he would ! 

He had not gone more than half-way to the 
house before he heard his name called eagerly, and 
out from a clump of alder-bushes darted Malcolm. 
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' O Frankie ! Frankie !' said the child, catching 
him by his sleeve, and holding him fast, * I am so 
glad to see you ; I have been wishing all day I 
could. May I walk with you V 

* How are you, little chap V said Frank, holding 
the small, trembling hand in his. * Never was so 
glad to see anybody, myself, in all my life. I 
thought you were sick, or something horrid had 
happened to you. Why in the world didn't you 
come to school V 

"Cause,' said Malcolm, glancing down at his 
clothes, and blushing deeply, * she wouldn't let 
me wear yours ; and she made me put on these, 
and said, if they laughed at me, to let her know 
it. She sent me off to school, and I did not dare 
to ask to stay at home. So I started, and here 
I have been hidden all day. I didn't dare to 
move, hardly, for fear some one would see me, 
and tell her.* 

* Did she whip you last night ? 

' No,' said Malcolm, his face glowing with such 

a look of pride and pleasure ; ' she never did 

anything — not a single thing. I think she was 

very kind to me. Only I couldn't go so, you see.' 

And he stepped a little in front of Frank, and 

stood up straight before him. 

E 
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If the first suit in wbich this boy was intro- 
duced to our readers was ridiculous, what can we 
say of this ? 

Frank, as he looked at him from head to foot, 
did his best not to laugh; but, in spite of his 
efiforts, the muscles of his mouth worked them- 
selves into a grotesque expression. Malcolm 
watched him; and as he saw this, he felt sure 
he was right in not having gone to school. 

* You do look funny,* said Frank at last. 
* Why don't you wear the clothes I gave you V 

* She says she won't let me be beholden to 
anybody.* And Malcolm looked so distressed, 
that all the drollery of the thing was gone at 
once from Frank. 

' My father said she wouldn't,* said Frank tri- 
umphantly. 'What a man he is, to be always 
right ! Did you ever see his equal V 

* No/ said Malcohn innocently. 

' Well, what's to be done ? You can't go this 
way ; that is as plain as the nose on your face. 
How could it ever have come into her head to 
concoct such a suit ? Calico jacket and ' — 

Frank took hold of the trousers. 

* Fustian,' said Malcolm timidly. 

'Fustian! I dare say. Perhaps boys wore 
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them when she was a little girl. I don't think 
she has seen their like since/ said Frank, laying 
up their photograph accurately in his memory. 
* Put on your Sunday trousers for once, and 111 
talk with my mother. She is great at getting 
fellows out of scrapes ; shell help you in a jiffy.' 

* I don't go to church ; so I don't own any.' 

' Don't go to church I How do you ever expect 
to go to heaven, then V asked Frank, in a surprise 
rather awkward to them both. 

^I don't know,' answered Malcolm very dis- 
consolately. 

' Never you mind, Malcolm. Mother will make 
it all right ; see if she don't. You go home and 
keep close. Perhaps she won't ask any questions ; 
and I'U send my mother round as soon as she can 
come. Can't you manage ?' 

But Malcolm did not look as if there was much 
management in him — only paleness and trembling. 
This Frank saw. 

*Keep up good courage,' he said, *and don't 
come to school so, even if you do catch dummy. 
I know Mr. Duncan won't be hard on you; he 
gave us a glorious talk this morning, which I'U tell 
you all about some other time. Now, nm home' 
(Frank was becoming a little too patronizing, but 
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we must excuse him ; he didn't mean it), ' and so 
will I. I am as hungry as a polar bear, and you 
are too. Good-bye. You will hear from my 
mother before you can say " Jack Eobinson." ' 

Frank ran a few steps on his return home, then 
stopped, and looking back, called out : 

'Don't mind it, Malcolm, any more than you 
can help, if you do catch it; it's only for once. 
My mother will be there, you know.' And then 
away he went. 

Happy Frank, with such a mother ! and happy 
mother, with such a son I 

As Malcolm walked slowly homeward, some 
thought of this came into his poor, perturbed 
heart 
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EANK found, on his return home, that 
his request to his mother had been 
forestalled in rather a curious way. 

Not long after he left for school, as Mrs. Lee 
was sitting in her room, looking out upon the 
broad gravelled path that led to the road, she 
saw an old woman open the gate, and come walk- 
ing up, with the light, springing step of a young 
girL The woman was dressed after the manner 
of twenty years ago, and had therefore quite a 
grotesque appearance. 

She wore a large Navarino bonnet, trimmed 
with a green ribbon. This Navarino was a straw 
not unlike Leghorn. It was usually cut in one 
shape, and, if altered, presented many ghastly 
seams. For this reason, few who had been so 
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unfortunate as to buy one ever attempted to keep 
up with the reigning style. This one had a very 
high crown, and a front which was so set upon the 
crown as to have the edge standing an inch or two 
above it, making a cavern between, which was in 
part filled with an enormous bow of green ribbon. 
On the back was a narrow gathered frill, and imder 
it was a little wizened face, which, as Mrs. Lee 
gazed curiously out upon it, she never could recall 
having seen before. There were two small dark 
eyes, very bright — even Time had not, with his 
all-efifacing touch, been able to dim them; and 
the mouth was so prim and so shrewd, — a singu- 
lar mouth, betokening much character, but of a 
peculiar kind. 

The rest of the dress was equally antique, con- 
sisting of an old and rusty bombazine, with a cape 
trimmed with two rows of fringe, and over it a 
cambric collar, large enough to answer for a modern 
cape. In her hand she carried a little black satin 
bag, held together at the top by a round black 
ring, very shining, and looking as if it would ' keep 
safe what I give you.' 

'Who can she want?' asked Mrs. Lee of 
Fanny, who was peeping out curiously over her 
shoulder. 
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5 111 soon tell you.' And away ran Fanny to be 
ready on the front step to receive their visitor. 

* Is yonr mother at home ? ' Mrs. Lee heard. 
The voice was sharp and ringing. From the 
moment she listened to it, she did not doubt it 
came from Aimt Judy. 

* Now for trouble/ she thought, and for a mo- 
ment she wished Frank was less impulsively 
generous ; but it was too late, and, besides, there 
was the orphan Malcolm. So she was in the back 
sitting-room, toward which she heard Fanny taking 
Aunt Judy, almost as soon as they were. 

* Mrs. Lee, I suppose.' And there came with the 
words a little curtsey, prim enough, but with much 
of the old-time lady in it, after alL Mrs. Lee was 
impressed by it, as she answered cordially : 

'And, if I am not mistaken, you are Miss 
Douglas. You have had a long walk, and must 
be tired.' 

So she kindly placed a large rocking-chair, 
and, putting her hands gently on the erect, stiff 
shoulders, she forced her into it. A little resist- 
ance there was, but so slight that Mrs. Lee was 
astonished at her own success. 

*The walk is neither here nor there!' How 
sharp the voice was ! — almost as if Aunt Judy 
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resented the compliance in herself, and meant to 
make up for it by imusual severity. 'I am no 
chicken/ 

This fact was self-evident. Mrs. Lee saw it at 
a glance, having been already reminded, by the 
tight way in which the skin was drawn over her 
bones, of the homely old comparison, ' As lean as 
a hen on her forehead." But, in spite of the tone 
and the words, there was nothing unkindly in the 
glance of the black eyes ; so she said : 

* You are very quick for your age. I saw you 
coming up the walk ; you walked like a miss of 
sixteen.' 

' IVe been spryer.' 

* Let me bring you something to take, — a warm 
cup of tea or coffee ; breakfast is hardly over yet.' 

The mention of coffee brought a flash from the 
eye. It was a luxury which Aunt Judy had not 
tasted for years ; but she stoutly resisted the temp- 
tation. 

' No, thank you kindly,' she said, with a little 
less asperity. ' I called to see you,' — and now a 
bundle roUed up and tied very tight, which she 
carried under her cape, made its appearance, — ' I 
called to see you about these.* And the bundle 
was thrown with no gentle force upon the shining 
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table. .'Your boy exchanged with iny nephew, 
and I should just like to exchange back/ 
' I am very sorry/ began Mrs. Lee. 

* There's no use to be sorry/ interrupted Aunt 
Judy ; * there are your trousers ; now all I want 
are mine.' 

Mrs. Lee was dismayed. Frank, in his frolic, 
had wantonly made the rents much larger, and she 
had directed her maid to throw them away, as in 
too torn a condition to be of the least use, even to 
a beggar. 

Aunt Judy looked at her keenly while she hesi- 
tated. 

* Come/ she said at last ; ' there is no use dilly- 
dallying, for the long and short of the matter is, 
that I won't exchange/ 

' I am sure I have no desire to compel you/ said 
Mrs. Lee at last ; * but your nephew's trousers are 
so torn, I reaUy do not think they would be of the 
least use to him.* 

* That's my concern,' said Aunt Judy. 

* Yes, I beg your pardon if I seem to be intrud- 
ing ; perhaps you do not know in what condition 
they were.' 

* Were in V echoed Aunt Judy. 

' Yes, were ; for I am sorry to say, since you seem 
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so particular about them, that I have had them 
thrown away/ 

* Thrown away !' It would be difficult to con- 
vey an idea of the astonishment in Aunt Judy's 
tones. 'Thrown away! Mrs. Lee/ 

* Yes, they were unfit for Malcolm ; indeed. Miss 
Douglas, I do not think you know how peculiarly 
the child looked in them. They were a great source 
of annoyance to the poor little fellow, my son tells 
me. You see' — and she gathered courage, now she 
had been drawn into the subject, to speak truths 
which otherwise she might never have uttered — ' it 
doesn't do to keep our children behind the fashion 
of other children ; not that we all have not, in a 
certain sense, a right to do as we please with our 
own ; but there are things which society demands 
of us, and'— 

A peculiar sound from Aunt Judy interrupted 
her. ' Mrs. Lee, are you or are you rwt going to 
give me those trousers V 

' I would willingly. Miss Douglas ; but how can 
I ? Let me make some other arrangement with 
you.' But Aunt Judy had risen, and was far to- 
ward the door before she had time to finish her 
sentence. What was to be done ? Mrs. Lee had 
always prided herself upon her knowledge of 
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human nature, and her ability to influence it ; but 
now she was entirely at a loss. 

*My dear Miss Douglas/ she said, with such 
pleading earnestness, that it reached even Aunt 
Judy, * do not leave me in displeasure. I certainly 
would return these if I could. What can I do ? ' 

* Oh, if it has come to that, I am sure I don't 
know, nor what Malcolm and I wiU do either.' 
There was just the least possible break-down in 
Aunt Judy's voice, as she said these words. In- 
deed, the poor old woman was in a sad dilemma, 
through which neither her pride nor her temper 
seemed likely to carry her. The trousers were 
gone; and even her ingenuity, strengthened as it 
had been by innumerable unsupplied wants for 
almost a lifetime, was utterly unable to contrive 
another garment for a boy's wear. 

Let us do her the justice to see in this the 
sti^dy independence which, through her long, soli- 
tary, hard life, had kept her from burdening any 
one. It had never occurred to her to keep Frank's 
trousers, and profit by the exchange; there was 
only a rigid consciousness that they were not her 
own, and that she, a Douglas, was not, as she said, 
' to be beholden to anybody.' 

Mrs. Lee took advantage of the slight yielding 
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which her words conveyed, and with that quick 
tact to save another's feelings which is so spon- 
taneous in every generous heart, she said: 

* Well, Miss Douglas, I can see but one way that 
will make this right for all of us. You know we 
must not forget the children. My Frank tells me 
your hoy is one of the best scholars in school: 
everybody loves and respects him,' — that peculiar 
mouth was drawn in tighter than usual at the cor- 
ners, as if it wanted to conceal the pleasure that 
was warming into the old heart at these words, — 
' and it would not do to take him away from school, 
or to keep him out from his classes ; it is so dis- 
couraging to a child to get behindhand, you know.' 

' I do,' said Aunt Judy. 

* Therefore, if we can only contrive to avoid it, 
we should. Now, I have often heard how very 
nicely you sew, and I have a little plain ^sewing I 
woiJd like to get done : if you are not very busy, 
and can find time to take it, it would oblige me 
so much.' 

Aunt Judy had only earned four dollars for the 
last month with her needle, — ^a scanty sum with 
which to provide for two; and so her cheeks told, 
but she said only : 

' ni do it if I can.* 
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*You can — it's plain and easy. Then I was 
about to say, if you don't care for ready money in 
pay'— 

* I wish the money,' interrupted Aunt Juay. 

* Very well, you shall certainly have it; but I 
was going to say, I had a nice piece of cloth which 
I had bought for Frank, enough for a whole suit. 
But he grows so fast, that the pattern is now too 
small for him; if you would take it in pay, it 
would accommodate us all.' 

' Let me see it.' And Aunt Judy, pulling out a 
shagreen spectacle-case from the black bag, pro- 
ceeded to adjust its contents upon her nose. 

Mrs. Lee brought the cloth quickly. Oh, happy 
thought! Aunt Judy must not be allowed a 
moment in which to change her mind or harden 
her heart ; so she held up before those keen eyes, 
looking sharper and keener through the tortoise- 
bowed spectacles, a remnant of cloth suitable for a 
boy's clothes. 

Aunt Judy felt it, and smelt it, held it toward 
the light, and away from it. Any one, to have seen 
her, would have supposed her an experienced 
draper. 

' I hope you like it,' said Mrs. Lee coaxingly. 
' I thought it nice and pretty when I bought it.' 
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' How much should you want to be paid for it ? ' 
asked Aii^t Judy. 

* I shall not ask, of course, what I should, if the 
cloth was of the least use to me ; but it is not. I 
have only one boy, you know. We will call it 
even payment *if you will make up the sheets, four 
of them, which I shall send you.' 

* I ask a shilling apiece for plain sheets, fifteen- 
pence for fine,' said Aunt Judy dryly. 

' Well, we will say all even, if you wiU make 
one pair; or, if that is too much, but I do not 
really think it is' — Mrs. Lee had caught an 
ominous twinkle in Aunt Judy's eye. 

* Mrs. Lee,' she said severely, ' you aint a born 
fool, whatever others may say. J know you are not, 
and it's nothing but sheer folly to talk about an 
even exchange. Such cloth as this for four shil- 
lings ! If you have got a dozen sheets now, there 
might be some use in talking.* And Aunt Judy 
threw down her corner of the cloth in much 
disdain. 

Mrs. Lee was touched : here was this poor, half- 
starved old woman, willing to make a dozen sheets 
to buy a suit of clothes for a nephew, whom she 
was not conscious of loving, and who had been, 
as it were, thrust upon her. There was a tone of 
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respect, nay, a little more, of admiration, in her 
voice when she answered : 

* Make yourself perfectly easy, Miss Douglas ; 
you shall not have a yard of this cloth forced 
upon you for one halfpenny less than you think 
its proper value.' 

Aunt Judy looked up with a sudden look of 
pleasure. The recognition of herself as she was, 
but as even she hardly knew herself to be, down- 
trodden and oppressed as she had been by the 
hard burden of years, came Uke a heavenly 
glimpse of sunshine. 

Good Mrs. Lee ! kind Mrs. Lee ! you are hardly 
conscious of this cup of cold water which you are 
offering, but the parched lips drink of it eagerly. 

*Very well, so be it,' was all, however, which 
Aunt Judy said ; and I doubt whether a common 
ear would have discovered any softening in her 
hard tones. 

She rolled the cloth up very deliberately, smooth- 
ing out every wrinkle as she did so ; then tied the 
string around it which she had brought around 
Frank's trousers, Mrs Lee not even venturing to 
oflfer her another, or to assist her in any way. 
When this was done, she stood waiting. 

*I will send the sheets as soon as the cloth is 
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prepared/ Mrs. Lee said, understanding the action, 
* and you need not hurry about them. You "will 
want to make this cloth up for Malcolm first. By 
the way, I have some nice patterns which I have 
used for Frank; would you not like them to cut 
by?' 

* Yes, and thank you.* 

Mrs. Lee could hardly credit her sense of hear- 
ing, the answer was so bland; but the patterns 
were immediately produced, explained, and rolled 
up, with the same precise care as the cloth ; and 
then, with only a few words more. Aunt Judy 
made another of the little curtseys, and departed. 

' Oh, dear,' said Fanny, drawing a long breath, 
as the door shut behind her, ' was there ever such 
a horrid old creature in all the world before ? 
How dreadful for that forlorn little Malcolm ! ' 

'Matters might be worse,' answered Mrs. Lee, 
with a half-suppressed sigh; 'this woman seems 
to me like one whom all good and kind people 
have forgotten too long. God forgive us, how 
selfish we are ! ' 

' You are never selfish, my mother,' said Fanny 
fondly. 

' Dear child, you do not know the half; but we 
will try to make amends in this case if we can.' 
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It was no wonder that^ when Frank came home 
and heard the story, he jumped about in so much 
glee. 

' mother ! I told Malcolm you were the very 
'cutest, darlingest, preciousest old mother there is 
out.* And he flung his arms boisterously round 
her neck, looking deep down through her eyes into 
a heart full of beautiful Christian character. 

Tes, mother, you have prayed many times that 
this darling boy might be one of God's own chosen 
instruments in this working world. Do you know 
that the record of your goodness this momiug is 
written by God's own hand, and that Frank, as he 
gazes, reads it all ? 




r 



VII. 



C^t Sabbat]^ Stlgool 




I HEN Malcolm, after his talk with Frank, 
at last ventiired back into the house, 
he- was very much surprised not to find 
Aunt Judy there. The dinner hour had passed 
by full ten minutes; and if the meal was not 
punctual, it was invariably because the clock was 
out of order. Now there was no fire in the well- 
polished cooking-stove, no little round table pushed 
into the middle of the floor, set out with its two 
plates and one cup. Malcolm looked around in 
dismay. He had never missed Aunt Judy before ; 
and now a sense of loneliness and destitution, new 
to him even in his lonely and destitute life, crept 
over him. Where had she gone ? Supposing she 
was dead, and he left all alone, where should he 
go ? Who would care for him ? 

$2 
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One week ago, all these questions would not 
have suggested themselves to Malcolm : he would 
have wondered a little, very likely have fretted, 
and been painfully conscious how hungry he was ; 
but to-day he seemed to himself to have grown 
more manly — ^to feel, in a certain sense, a care of 
Aunt Judy, which he could not have explained to 
himself if he would. 

He sat there, now on the steps, and now on the 
httle wooden bench which was his own seat, 
listening, and straining his eyes down through 
the lilac row, until the .minutes began to seem 
veiy long — the longest he had ever known. 

* 111 build a fire and put on the tea-kettle,* he 
said at lengtL ' I don't think she will scold me 
much ; if she does' — and this came with a long 
breath — ^'I don't care. I'm too big to mind it 
now like a baby, and Frank says I have true grit. 
I am sure she never hurt me half as much as Silas 
did, and I wouldn't have cared if he had knocked 
my life out of me.* 

So, with his heart rather in his mouth, it must 
be confessed, he proceeded to build the fire, and 
to make some of the preparations which he had 
80 often watched his aunt make, as he sat list- 
lessly by. 
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This work was an amusement, serving to divert 
his mind from the troubles which he thought were 
in store for him; indeed, he was so busy with 
them, that he failed to hear the step upon the 
narrow footpath ; and the first thing he knew of 
Aimt Judy's approach was the noise with which 
she threw down her bundles upon the table. He 
started as if he had been detected in doing some 
wrong thing; but as he looked up, he only met 
one of Aunt Judy's pleasantest faces. 

•Quite smart,' she said. 'What did you cut 
the kindlings with ?' 

Hereby hung a story, not a clue to which had 
yet been given her. That two-bladed jack-knife, 
•the two sharpest blades in Nutting,' as Frank 
said, had performed the fine shaving, and a knife 
was an interdicts article; Aunt Judy always 
saying, whenever any of the boyish longings made 
the wish irrepressible, that she had 'too much to 
do to be binding up cut fingers.' 

The knife, therefore, had been carefully removed 
from the pocket of Frank's trousers, and hidden 
under a stone out by the gate, before he had 
ventured into the house. To this stone Malcolm 
made a stealthy visit, as soon as he could run 
away from the house; and when he went to school 
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lie had taken it with him, venturing at last, with 
much trepidation, to use it when he resolved to 
make the fire. Now the suddenness of the ques- 
tion brought the colour into his face, and — must 
we write it ? — a falsehood upon his lips. He hesi- 
tated for a moment, then said : 

* I chopped them with the axe.' 

'And didn't cut your hands V asked Aunt Judy. 

'No, ma'am.' And Malcolm held out his hands, 
trembling a little, before him. 

' Then you may always do it in futiu-e.* 

A thrill of joy shot over Malcolm ; she not only 
had not detected the lie, but she had given the 
hberty of using the axe he so much desired. How 
lucky he was ! 

It was very evident that Aunt Judy was in one 
of her best moods. To be sure she did not open 
tie bundles, to which he kept looking with so 
much curiosity ; but she spoke to him kindly, and 
sent him to do several things, which made him 
feel that he was of some importance in the world. 
And then she made no inquiries as to whether he 
had been at school that morning. 

Dinner was fairly finished, and the time had 
come when he should start once more, before he 
had the courage to ask to stay at home. This 
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was instantly refused, and a keen look seemed to 
Malcolm to be reading his very souL He in- 
voluntarily put his hand into his pocket, and held 
his knife fast ; but Aimt Judy only said : 

'Why?* 

'Because,* stammered Malcolm, 'they'll laugh 
at my clothes.' 

Now, Aunt Judy, patience ! See the glancing 
of the edged tool ! 

'Well,' she said very deliberately after a few 
minutes' pause, and nothing more. 

What could it mean ? Did she herself see how 
different he was from the other boys ? Could it 
be that he need not wear the fustian trousers that 
Frank said boys hadn't worn since she was a girl, 
so very, very long ago? Malcolm could hardly 
believe what he had heard, nor trust himself to 
think the little word meant that he might stay at 
home without being either scolded or punished; 
and his face fully expressed his surprise. Perhaps 
Aunt Judy saw, and was not pleased with it ; for 
she turned away, and carried the bundles out of 
sight into her bedroom, where they were quickly 
hidden. 

Malcolm hung about the room a little while 
longer. ' Oh dear, if I could only go to school I' 
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he thought. *How shall I ever live without?* 
And he flung himself at last out of the door in a 
real pet, and went to the woods at the back of the 
house, where he could at least have the pleasure 
of whittling unseen. When he had made a little 
pile of chips, and sat down to enjoy the idea of 
his new occupation, he foimd something had hap- 
pened to his knife, — a certain glory, which had 
hung like a halo round the pretty white handle, 
had entirely disappeared; and even the bright 
blades, as he drew them quite artistically across 
his thumb-nail, failed to give him that intense 
satisfaction which he had before received from 
their mere sight. 

Malcolm was not a boy given to falsehood. 
There was something in his nature which had 
revolted from it. He had often spoken the truth 
when he knew it would bring him punishment. 
Nor had he been encouraged to persevere in the 
course, by finding that it was ever considered as in 
any part a reparation for the fault. That it was a 
sin as well as a shame^ he had never been taught ; 
God mercifully, in this case, making the fear of 
the shame keep him from the sin. 

Aunt Judy would have been very severe upon 
any dereliction from the truth, because she knew 
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how wrong it was ; for, tliough she had made no 
use of religion in her education of this boy, she 
had herself been under its influence when young, 
and it partly remained with her, acting uncon- 
sciously in often giving a direction to what she 
did. 

Why she, so alone in the world, should have 
chosen to deprive herself of the Friend *who 
sticketh closer than a brother,' it would be difficult 
to say. Perhaps, it was because her isolation had 
withdrawn her from those privileges which are 
oftenest blest. 

Malcolm had said he never went to church, and 
it was too literally true. He never had been since 
he was a very little child ; and this was the way 
in which it had happened. 

At first Aimt Judy was kept at home by the 
baby, and then by the little boy, whom she could 
neither take with her, the distance being so great, 
nor yet leave at home alone. And thus, when 
Malcolm might have walked to the church, the 
habit of going was broken up, and it was much 
easier and pleasanter to remain at home. Besides, 
when she did make the effort, and go three or four 
times, people stared at her and the boy, and asked 
so many questions at which her pride revolted. 
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that it strengthened her in her habit of Sabbath 
ease. Poor Aunt Judy I Judge her indulgently 
for this. 

In this way, out from Malcolm's life had been 
taken the element which is the life of the life. As 
far as this chfld was concerned, there might as 
well have been no God, no blessed Saviour, no 
heaven, and no endless existence. I mean as to 
any influence which they exerted over him. No 
heathen child was ever in a more deplorable 
condition. 

This was increased in its hopelessness by the 
want of any intercourse between Malcolm and 
other children. His aunt's solitary life was not 
nearly so much alone as his ; for she had memories 
upon which she could fall back for company, while 
he, of course, had none. The only wonder is, that 
under such circumstances the child did not grow 
up to be a dunce. Aunt Judy, however, was a 
shrewd woman, and not without common sense ; 
and she knew that years would make that peevish 
baby into a man, and that for that manhood, in 
some unknown way, she must provide. There- 
fore not a child in Nutting had learned his 
letters at an earlier age, nor could one have 
been found more thoroughly drilled after the 
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old-fasliioned way in the rudiments of early 
education. 

Through his books Malcolm had picked up 
what he knew of God ; and it was from the know- 
ledge thus obtained, and from the pressing needs 
of his short life, that, as we remember, he had 
begun to have some faint idea of the comfort of 
prayer. 

Let us go back to him now, as he finds how 
changed his knife is, and, after cutting away for a 
few minutes, restores it to his pocket, kicks the 
chips out of sight, picks up his few whittlings and 
scatters them, so that they shall tell no tales, and 
then, restless and really more unhappy than if he 
were bearing a whole storm of the boys' ridicule, 
gets up and slowly saunters out on the road that 
leads toward schooL Mentally, he follows every- 
thing that is going on there,-Jthe ringing of the 
beU, the gathering of the classes, the happy faces 
of the boys, Mr. Duncan missing him from his 
desk, and making inquiries in that sober way in 
which he always spoke when he was troubled for 
an absent scholar. 

How was it all to end ? A feeling that some- 
body was doing him a great injustice pressed 
sharply on the boy's heart, though who it was he 
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would have been puzzled to telL Confused 
thoughts of Aunt Judy, who he felt had done her 
best, and should not be blamed; of Silas Holt, 
who had insulted him and torn his clothes; of 
Frank, who said, ' Put on another pair, man,' as if 
he had as many pairs as he owned himself, — all 
came jostling and tumbling over each other with a 
rapidity and discomfort that made him very un- 
happy, nor brought him, with all the unhappiness, 
any nearer the solution of the question. 

While he was walking up and down the road in 
this forlorn way, Frank was sitting in the school- 
room, earning imperfect marks in all his lessons, 
for his thoughts were here with Malcolm ; wonder- 
ing where he was, what he was doing, and how far' 
he had escaped any punishment for playing truant 
in the morning, and for persisting in the same 
course through the afternoon. Frank, too, was 
not quite easy with respect to the part he had 
taken himself. Ought he to have told Malcolm 
to stay away for so little a thing as queer clothes ? 
Would Mr. Duncan approve of it, if he knew it? 
Would his father? Besides all these perplexing 
questions, another had arisen, to which he could 
not return a satisfactory answer. 

His mother had said to him that forenoon, when 
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he was telling her what Malcolm had said about 
never going to church : 

' That will not do, Frank ; the first thing to be 
done for Malcolm is to get him to church, and 
into the Sabbath school ; everything else is secon- 
dary to these. You must see to it that it is done 
with the least possible delay/ 

Now Frank was accustomed to being treated in 
this way, as if he were a man and capable of form- 
ing plans, and producing results, without having 
everything laid out for him ; so he knew from his 
mother's tones and manner that it would do no 
good to say, ' Why, mother, how can I ? I don't 
see/ He knew that when he had thought the 
whole matter over, and done the best he could, 
then was the time to ask for assistance, but not 
before. So this afternoon, with all his other sub- 
jects for thought, some ready, available way of 
influencing Malcolm in favour of church and Sab- 
bath school kept constantly perplexing him. 

For the clothes he had now no cause of trouble. 
Aunt Judy had the cloth, and would not, his 
mother felt sure, keep Malcolm away from school 
any longer than was necessary in order to make 
them ; but for the punishment and the Sabbaths 
there came no such easy remedy. 
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He would coax him if he could ; if not, he 
would talk seriously with him, and convince him 
how wicked it was, and how impossible for God 
to bless such a wrong life. Frank, as he sat there 
with his slate before him, composed quite a sermon 
on the importance of Sabbath worship, and Sab- 
bath-school instruction, which he meant to deliver 
to Malcolm, not once thinking of the grave error 
which he was himself committing, in neglecting 
his present duty to plan one which was to be 
done at a future time. Certainly there is some 
doubt whether a sermon, composed under such 
circumstances, would be very likely to convert 
any one. 

After school, Mr. Duncan called him to his 
desk, to ask if he knew what had become of 
Malcolm, and with some hesitation, so far as con- 
fessing his own part in the affair is concerned, he 
did at last tell the whole story ; and very grateful 
he felt to Mr. Duncan, when, instead of blaming 
him, he said kindly : 

* We must see what can be done for the boy, 
Frank. It is a hard lot, but there are many 
harder.' 

Frank thought not, and would like to have 
argued the matter a little ; but Mr. Duncan took 
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up his own hat, and Frank knew that was a sign 
for him to go, which he did reluctantly. He had 
a faint hope, when he found how kind Mr. Duncan 
was, that he would help him. Very little assist- 
ance, however, there was in this. Frank must 
evidently make his own way. 

* I'll pitch into it,' he said impatiently, as soon 
as he found himself alone on his way home, ' head 
foremost. He shall go to Sabbath school. I'U 
make him so ashamed of himself, that he won't 
dare to stay away.' Then, a little shame at this 
rudeness coming over him, he added, ' Or I'll coax 
him : — ^tell him how pleasant it is ; he does not 
have too much of the sunshine about his home- 
life — ^better get it there. I'll tell him Mr. Noble 
is the best teacher in the world, and so he is ; and 
that our class can't be beat for always getting our 
lessons, taking prizes, carrying the flags at the 
celebration, and all such fun.' 

Very noble motives to offer for coming into 
Sabbath school; but Frank Lee is only a boy. 
Let us see how they will affect Malcolm. 



VIII. 



Jfranh's ^iBBton. 




HAT we have so freely, what we have 
grown np to feel is * bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh/ we are very 
apt to receive as a matter of course — a thing 
for which there is no very great reason to be 
grateful 

Who ever thought of thanking God for the air 
we breathe, for the sunshine which makes a ' very 
pleasant thing for the eyes to behold,' for the blue 
sky, for the beautiful trees and birds and flowers ? 
They are part and parcel of us. We cannot even 
imagine an existence without them. So it is very 
apt to be with religion to those who are religiously 
educated. God, heaven, the Sabbath, and Sabbath 
school, with all those dear privileges which bring 
near to us the other world, to which we are all 
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hastening, become such every-day affairs, that we 
hardly give them a thought, and forget what a 
dreary waste, what a blank, life would be to us 
without them. 

Do not skip ; I am almost through ; only a few 
lines more. I want to say that the Sabbath school 
was not made for such children as Frank Lee, but 
for Malcolm Douglas and Silas Holt. 

If there had been no such thing, Frank's parents 
would have taught him all he learned there, and 
perhaps a little more. As it was, they never 
thought of leaving his instruction in a book so 
important as the Bible to any teacher alone. They 
followed lesson after lesson, Sunday after Sunday, 
and were themselves his principal teachers. 

One great object of a boy like Frank attending 
the Sabbath school is, that one prompt, regular, 
interested scholar becomes a means of grace often 
to the others. 

Frank Lee, handsomely dressed, acting and 
looking like a little gentleman as he was, never 
failing to be punctually in his seat, never failing 
to recite a perfect lesson, was in reality a great 
means of interesting others in the schooL I speak, 
of course, of human agency. There are none of us, 
I hope, who would for a moment forget that Paul 
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may plant, that Apollos may water, but that God 
only giveth the inciease. 

But who can say how very great a Llessing the 
Sabbath school will be to Malcolm if he can be 
induced to come into it ? — Malcolm, who has no 
definite idea of all this great subject, so familiar to 
every other boy in Nutting; who has not been 
taught to pray, seldom ^been to church, has never 
studied the Bible, and has only gathered what 
knowledge he has of it from the few other books 
which lay within his reach. 

To be sure. Aunt Judy had a Bible ; but it lay 
at the bottom of the little book-shelves, to which 
Malcolm had never been allowed access. There 
would be dust on it, if there was ever dust any- 
where in Aunt Judy's house, for it has not been 
opened now for many long years ; and, to confess 
the truth, Malcolm knows nothing of Adam and 
Eve, the garden of Eden, or of any of the beauti- 
ful Bible stories. He has a vague and very un- 
certain idea of Jesus, who has loved him and 
watched over him so tenderly through aU his 
dreary orphan years. He says each evening : 

* Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep.' 

This Lord, surely, was not Aunt Judy, who in a 
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certain way had seemed to him his only lord and 
ruler; for Malcolm felt, young as he was, that 
his soul was the something in him over which 
even Aunt Judy could have no control. And then, 
if he should die, how could she take his soul? 
These questions may seem to some of my readers, 
to whom the prayer is very familiar, not to be 
natural. They forget that this child was one of 
God's little ones, from whom He had, in His 
wisdom, seen best to take away those who might 
and would have taught him the answers to these 
questions, so necessary for every one to know. 
Yet He Himself was his Great Teacher; and in 
ways and by means which were not ordinary. He 
came to the little darkened soul, and poured into 
it a ray of the shining heavenly light. Almost all 
Malcolm knew of Jesus was, that he was to be 
kept while he slept, and taken to God when ho 
died, for Jesus' sake. 

Surely, then, the Sabbath school was the very 
thing of which Malcolm's life stood most in need. 

When parents or guardians forget their duty, 
then God takes up the neglected ones, and brings 
His powerful aids to bear upon their darkened 
lives. 

Whether He will not hold those guilty who de- 
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pend upon others only for the religious instruction 
of their children, is not for us to say. All the 
great system of reward and punishment is in His 
hand ; our only part being to keep the skirts of our 
own garments pure and unsullied, and leave the 
ordering of other lives hereafter in His wise and 
good hands. 

To this neglected class Silas Holt belonged. 
He never went to Sabbath school when he could 
help it, and that was pretty often ; for his parents 
did not think it necessary for respectability, nor 
could they see how more than a very moderate 
knowledge of the Bible would help him ' to get on.* 
So they let him do pretty much as he pleased 
about this, and we may be sure his pleasure was 
seldom in his class. 

Perhaps this was in part the fault of his teachers. 
Silas was no dunce, and was so imused to kindness, 
that a little teaching, with heart in it, might have 
awakened his interest and kept him at school ; but 
his teacher was one of a numerous class, who take 
classes because their minister, the superintendent, 
or, better than either, their consciences, tell them 
they should, but who content themselves with being 
occasionally in their places, hearing a droning, im- 
perfect lesson, and dismissing a class in a more 
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stolid and indifferent state than they were in when 
the exercises commenced. 

Let such teachers beware. God has placed in 
their hands very edged tools; nor will He hold them 
guiltless, that they either do not use them, or only 
blunt and dull them in their sluggish hands. 

God goes with you as your foot crosses that 
school-door. God stands by your side, and watches 
every word you speak, and every word you do not 
God follows you as you go prayerlessly away ; and 
God writes down, as the door closes behind you, 
the importance of this lost opportunity. 

I do not think Frank had the least practical idea 
of all this that I have been writing. I mean, that 
though he knew it all, and had been told it a 
hundred times, yet it never came to him as a work- 
ing, every-day thing. Perhaps he put up Sunday 
school with his Sunday clothes; at least I am 
very much afraid that, had his parents not insisted 
on his learning part of his Sabbath lesson every 
week-day, he would have forgotten all about it. 

Now, however, Frank, as he began to feel he 
must get Malcolm into Sabbath school, had very 
exalted ideas of how great and good a thing it was. 
The sermon we found him composing, probably had 
some powerful arguments in it ; the only trouble 
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being, that there is only one species of argument 
which ever seems to aflfect a boy. Not one of aU 
the plans Frank had made could he put in practice, 

« 

but yet h^ brought Malcolm ; and it happened in 
this wise. 

Malcolm was absent from school for two days 
longer ; and then he made his appearance in a new 
pair of trousers, very proper in every respect for a 
member of the Nutting school. 

At first a few of the more thoughtless were dis- 
posed to make, now and then, an allusion to the 
missing yellow ones ; but Frank frowned upon them 
80 decidedly, that they were glad to allow it to be 
forgotten. Even Silas, who was shy and cross 
when Malcolm first came near him, was seen offer- 
ing him a big red apple ; and Malcolm, with his 
face redder than the apple, but with a feeling in 
his heart which told him it was noble to forgive 
and forget, reluctantly took it. 

Frank had watched Malcolm closely through all 
this important day. He had constituted himself 
his champion, and woe to the boy who ventured 
upon any imkindness. 

As none, however, was attempted, Frank had 
time, by the close of the afternoon exercise, to 
alter his treatment of Malcolm ; and Malcolm was 
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quickly conscious of the change, and liked Fraulc 
better without his patronizing airs. 

At night they walked home together ; and when 
the crowd of other boys had left them, Frank 
said: 

' Look here, Malcolm, I want you to do some- 
thing for me ; will you ? — that is a good fellow/ 

' What is it V 

* Come to the Sabbath school* 
' Aunt Judy won't let me.' 

' Would you like to come V 

Malcolm hesitated. He hardly knew what 
Sabbath school meant, and did not remember 
with much pleasure the few Sabbaths he had 
been in church. He had endured such a combing 
and brushing before he went, and people stared 
at him so after he was there, that he said : 

* I don't know; I don't think I should.' 
'Poh, nonsense, all the fellows go that want 

to make men in the world.' A thought of his 
sermon passed through Frank's head, but it was 
no use ; so he went on : 

* I am afraid, Malcolm, you never will get on 
unless you go into it head over heels.' 

Malcolm had seen the boys swim, and imme- 
diately thought how they looked turning sum- 
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fflersaults in the water, but saw no connection 
between this and the school; so he made no 
answer. 

Tou see you can come into my class, and Mr. 

Ifoble is just as good as Mr. Duncan. He isn't 

a bit better, for nobody can be that ; but he is 

'cute, and we fellows like him. 1*11 help; yes, 

I have it.' And Frank's handsome face beamed 

with so much pleasure. ' I'll help you ; you and 

I will spend Saturday afternoon, part of it at 

least, down on the banks of the river studying 

our lesson. Come on, now ; we'll have real fun 

out of it — see if we don't.' 

The idea of the river and the afternoon with 
Frank was something conceivable. To be sure, the 
summersault did not get quite out of it, but there 
came with it the sound of slow running water, 
the trembling of the green leaves, the chirping 
of the insects, and the singing of the birds. 
Pictures these made in Malcolm's mind during 
the moment before he answered; and then he 
said: 

* If Aunt Judy will let me, I'll come.' 
It was a very commonplace answer, and a 
ready compliance. Perhaps Frank would have 
been as well satisfied if he had met something 
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different. He was a little disappointed, thougli 
hardly conscious of it; so he said : 

* All right, old fellow ; and we will have a jolly 
time in Sabbath school. You'll own it before you 
have been there a month. And I say, Malcolm !' 

* What ?' asked Malcolm as he stopped. 

'It isn't any matter if you haven't Sunday 
clothes : those look first-rate ; you won't let that 
keep you at home, will you V 

* I'U come on Saturday,' said Malcolm evasively. 
'What'U be the use, if you don't go to the 

Sabbath school V And Frank thought he should 
like to have the matter pretty definitely settled, 
as he did not want to lose his holiday, unless 
some very immediate good was to come out 
of it 

* Perhaps I wiU go.' 

* No, no, old fellow, that won't do. I want you 
to promise me certain true, black and blue.' 

' Can't do it,' said Malcolm decidedly. 

' Very well, then, we'll say quits ; and you may 
go your way, and I mine.' So saying, in high 
dudgeon, Frank turned on his heel, and left Mal- 
colm alone. 

' He is as prim as his old Aunt Judy ; I can't 
contrary boys,' Frank said to himself as he 
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Iked away. 'I'll not bother my head about 
m any more, and so I'll tell mother.' 
Malcolm stood looking after him in mute dis- 
iy. "What had happened ? was Frank vexed ? 
b dear 1 what should he do or say ? He would 
n after him ; he would put his arms round his 
ick, and beg him to forgive him. He would go 
Sabbath school every day in the week, if Frank 
ished it. Yet, with all this penitence in his 
Bart, Malcolm could not move a step toward him, 
or even raise his voice to call him back. 
If Frank had but turned and seen the amazed, 
ightened face that was looking after him, surely 
e would not have needed the call ; but he did 
ot; aud before Malcolm had fairly come to a 
3solution as to what to do, he was out of sight. 
For the next few days Frank stood on his 
ignity, and had little to do or say to Malcolm ; 
id during all this time Malcolm was very un- 

ippy- 

I must confess it is the worst thing I have had 
record about Frank yet; and I cannot help 
inking it was not only unkind, but very unfair 
him. It was taking advantage of having been 
ce able to do something for the younger and 
jaker, and demanding a return in the way of 
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allegiance, which no boy of spirit would hav 
been willing to give. I dare say, if Malcolm ha 
been allowed his choice, he would rather have ha 
his whipping from Silas Holt. And then it wa 
bad-tempered to keep this up day after day. 
don't know how he could bear to see Malcolm* 
little pale face looking so miserable ; and I know 
when Frank comes to think it over, he will b 
very much ashamed; but he did, and therefon 
down against Frank's name and fame must g( 
a long black mark. 

On Friday night, as he was pushing past Mal- 
colm without taking much notice of him, Malcoln 
laid his hand timidly on his sleeve. 

* Frank ! I'll go to Sunday school every day ii 
the week, if you want me to.' 

And now those few gentle words seemed to 
exorcise the evil spirit which had been filling oui 
Frank's heart for so long ; for he said quickly, with 
a keen, sudden sense of shame dyeing face and 
neck of the deepest crimson : 

' Oh, Malcolm, I am so soiTy — I mean I am so 
glad ; give us your hand, my hearty. I'll be down 
there just by the big boat rock, you know, pre- 
cisely at two ; when the village clock strikes, we'll 
both start, and we will have a jolly time. Look 
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iere T And Frank's heart, searching for every means 
of compensation, suddenly thought of limcheon. 

*ni bring a basket of cream-cakes. Edna — 
that's our cook, you know — ^makes them splen- 
didly. They are enough to make a fellow's mouth 
: water, only to think of them.' 
i 'Tes,' said Malcolm, looking up full in his face, 
\ with the tears swimming in his blue eyes. Better 
than the cream-cakes, sweeter than the running 
of that river, softer than the murmuring of those 
leaves, and dearer than even the song of birds, 
were the kind words again from Frank Lee. And 
this is the way Malcolm came to go to Sabbath 
schooL 




IX. 




[UNCTUALLY, as the clock struck two, 
these boys might have been seen leaving 
their very different homes, and running 
toward the appointed spot for meeting by the 
banks of the river. 

Frank had a good deal of what we suppose 
might be the true missionary feeling when a 
heathen has been converted, as he ran happily 
along with the basket of cream-cakes, which he 
had coaxed Edna into making, upon his arm, and 
his Bible and Question-boot in his hand. He had 
some thoughts of stopping for Silas Holt, who now 
always associated himself with any efforts on his 
own part to befriend Malcolm, and ask him to go 
with them. He had a fancy for trying his hand, 
for the first tiihe, as teacher, upon a class instead of 
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a solitary boy ; and then the convincing argu- 
te held in the way of cream-cakes, he knew 
who was very fond of good things, would 
\ able to withstand ; and unwisely therefore 
ned aside, stopping at Mr. Holt's door, 
bunately for all, Silas was not at home ; but 
sa of the class once having taken possession 
Q, Frank was not likely to make half so 
3ted a* teacher to his solitary pupil, which 
great pity, particularly as the compensation 
i treatment in the shape of luncheon, upon 
Frank calculated largely, was not of a kind 
oauch to affect Malcolm. He brought no 
jred tastes into life with him ; only a great, 
•eased hunger, needing a very different kind 
i. 

s delay made Frank a little late. Malcolm 
►een looking some minutes, and had begun 
r he would not come, when he made his 
ranee, swinging the basket triumphantly be- 
im. 

)lloa there ! you're here, are you ? ' 
)Iloa yourself! I should think I am.* 
5re was something slightly hrusque in this 
r, which did not exactly please Frank ; but 
)k no notice of it. 
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Choosing a shady place, near enough to the 
river to see its sparkle and hear its melody, with- 
out any delay, Frank threw himself into the atti- 
tude of a teacher, and opened his books. 

' I thought we would take the lesson for next 
Sabbath, Malcolm,' he said, * so that you can be all 
prepared.' 
. * Yes,* answered Malcolm quietly. 

'Well, open your Bible at John vi. 5.' 

' I have no Bible/ 

' Why, not own a Bible ! What do you read in 
every morning and night ? ' 

' My school-books.' 

' But ' — The whole destitution came suddenly 
over Frank ; he stopped himself wisely with this 
one word. That there could be a boy living in 
Nutting who did not own a Bible, was difficult to 
believe. 

' You have one at school ? ' 

' Yes, that belongs to Mr. Duncan.* 

'But he meant to give it to you; I know he 
did,' said Frank energetically. 

' I don't think so. He said, " You will remem- 
ber it is God's word, Malcolm, and treat it reve- 
rently," that's all.' 

' Well, you shall have one. Here, this is only 
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any old one, with my name written in it ; and I 
Jan't tear it out, because it's on a leaf of the Bible.' 
Ind a beautiful look of reverence came over 
?raiik's face. 'I have a dozen more, I should 
hink, besides having Testaments without number, 
nd the little Gospels, bound up by themselves.' 

Til tell you what I will do; I'll write your 
ame under mine, so—" Frank Lee to his friend 
lalcolm Douglas" — and then it is 0. K., all 
omplete.' 

Frank took out his pencil, and a handsome new 
nife with which he sharpened it, — ^the knife 
itching Malcolm's eye, and diverting him from 
rhat was to be done, imtil Frank handed him the 
Uble, with his own name written in a round, 
Kjyish hand. 

Now, for the first time in his life, he owned 
I Bible; and a certain pride in the owner- 
ship rose in his heart. A Bible, a whole Bible, 
iw, and no one's else ! He could have it to 
^d in when he pleased; and those stories, of 
^hose interest he had such a vague idea, could 
behis. 

It was not very good manners, but in his 
iiiterest he forgot to thank Frank for the gift, 
fie had taken it, and was already turning over 
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its pages, catching here and there a word, whic 
seemed to promise much. 

We must remember Malcolm did not regard th 
Bible as God's word ; only a book — his book 

'It's lucky my mother makes me learn thi 
verses day by day, through the week, for nov 
I know them to a T. You hear me recite them 
and if I miss a word I'll give you a copper.' 

So Frank ran through the verses, not sc 
reverently as he might, but very correctly, and 
with some pride, natural certainly, if not whoUj 
excusable. 

' There you have them,' he said, by way ol 
comment. * Now let us begin the exposition 
You know about it. Jesus has gone with Hi 
disciples up into the mountain, after He li« 
crossed over the Sea of Galilee, which is th£ 
same as Tiberias. You know where that is, 1 
suppose V 

* No,* said Malcolm. 

' Oh, you don't ! ' Frank was as much surprisec 
as if he had told him he did not know in whal 
county Nutting was. He had traced all the hill^ 
and valleys, rivers and lakes, in the Holy Land 
ever since he w£is old enough to know the use o 
a map ; and to find a boy who did not knov 
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rhere the Sea of Galilee was, was as tad as 
inding one who did not own a Bible. 
'FU show it to you the first time I can re- 
lember to bring my Bible Atlas ; or else, what's 
Btter, look it out on your own.' 

* Will MitcheU's Atlas do as well V 

'Yes, but you'll go right to it on the other; 
)u know there is nothing down there but Bible 
aces, and it's as plain as a pikestaff.' 
Malcolm thought it might be; but as he had 
iver seen a Bible Atlas, he was obliged to take it 
p granted. 

* The very mountain to which Jesus is supposed 
have gone is there too. It does not look high, 
id it wasn't, of course, or else how could He 
ive seen the people when they came unto Him ? 
!e did, you know.' 

It began to be rather pleasant to Malcolm to 

id Frank supposing he knew so much, which he 

d not ; therefore he made no answer, and Frank 

ent on : 

' It was nigh time for the feast of the Passover 

•that was one of the great feasts among the 

jws — but no use to stop over that.' 

' I don't know,' said Malcolm modestly. 

* Why, what does the boy know V And Frank 

H 
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held Malcolm away at arm's length, and looked 
steadily in his face. 

' Not much, I am afraid/ 

*You don't know as much as any three-year- 
older in Nutting. Why, before I could run alone, 
my mother had taught me more/ 

' I had better not go to Sabbath school, then,' 
said Malcolm dejectedly. 

' Not go to Sabbath school ! Why, it's the very 
place/ And Frank was alarmed at the warmth of 
his own expressions. * You'll never learn any- 
thing until you do. Come on, now ; don't let's be 
discouraged : we'll let the Sea of Galilee and the 
Passover alone, and come on to this — Philip — you 
remember who he was V 

But Frank only saw the same look of puzzled 
discouragement. By this time the idea of Mal- 
colm's entire ignorance was beginning to get into 
his head ; so he said, ' But never mind Philip 
either: we'll come at once into the pith of the 
lesson. This is one of the miracles. It is called 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes. I've got a 
picture of it, and you shall see it the first time 
you come to our house. There is the blue water 
which is the sea, and the mountain, and Jesus, 
and Philip, with Andrew, Simon Peter's brother. 
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and all the rest of them ; and then there is the 
multitude, and such big baskets full of the loaves 
and fishes, I have to laugh every time I look at 
them. The lad that had the five barley loaves 
and the two small fishes is there too, — a real 
handsome fellow, dressed in one of those queer- 
looking tunics, girt round his waist, and away 
np above his knees. It must have been very 
convenient for going into the water fishing. I 
say, Malcolm, I wonder how he caught them : 
do you suppose he went out in a boat, or caught 
them off shore ? Now here Nat Jones and I had 
such a jolly time fishing the other day. We 
went up there, just round the corner of that 
white beech tree you see.' The boys ran down 
to the river's edge, and looked up at the white 
beech, and then went to it ; and planting them- 
selves in the same position in which Nat and 
Frank had met with their success, they stood 
looking down into the pearly water for such fish 
as might chance . to go swimming by. Fish 
always seem to the boys to know when Saturday 
afternoon comes, and to keep hidden away. Now 
there were only bits of dead rank grass, leaves 
withered and water-soaked, ends of twigs, and 
underneath, the tempting rounded pebbles. 
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'Trout so long/ said Frank, measuring the 
fish's length with his fingers. * Nat said he nevei 
saw such beauties in all his life. How I wish I 
had my line here now ! I would give a shilling 
for a throw.' 

It was the face of a little sportsman now that 
was mirrored back from the water, Alas for the 
Sabbath-school lesson ! 

* I'll tell you what we will do : let's take off our 
boots and wade in, or let's have a swim. I'm veiy 
warm, and we shall be so refreshed.' And a 
momentary thought that this was no way to study 
came over Frank ; but he only said, ' I dare say 
we shall get our lesson all the better. Here's 
for it !' 

And in a few moments he was out in the danc- 
ing water, as happy and as merry as a boy could 
well be. 

Malcolm did not swim ; indeed, he was so HtUe 
used to the water, that he felt timid as he came 
near to it. So he stood on the bank watching and 
admiring Frank, who, conscious of this, disported 
with more than usual show and elegance ; for, in 
truth, he was a very expert swimmer for a boy of 
his age. 

His father never allowed him to be in the water 
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e than fifteen minutes at a time ; and as lie was 
y who could be trusted, when he thought the 
I was over, he came out, dressed himself, and 
1 some compunctious visitings for the moments 
idy lost, when Malcolm had so much to learn, 
id himself with his back to the water, reso- 
y determining not to hear or see it, until he 
finished the last verse. So in a few minutes 
ras again deep in the miracle, 
was about as unfortunate a lesson as could 
been chosen on many accounts. It seemed 
[alcolm not true. His good sense, which was 
jwhat sturdy for a boy of his age and* advan- 
j, refused to believe that five barley loaves and 
small fishes could feed five thousand people, 
that twelve baskets full should be taken up 
le end. A child will like to hear marvellous 
es, and will give them a certain kind of 
3nce; but to enforce upon them that they 
true to begin with, staggers and confuses 

»nk readily accepted the miracle as a proof 
.6 divinity of Christ. Malcolm looked at his 
3 with diminished interest. He felt as if an 
It had been ofiered to him, which did not 
5e him, or give him the least wish to know 
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more of its contents, if to believe them true was 
necessary. 

It must be owned, also, that the Sabbath school 
sank very much in his estimation, and that even 
Frank did not ,seem to him quite so great as 
before. 

On the whole, it may be questioned whether 
the teaching was a success, or whether it would 
not have been better if Frank had taken his fish- 
line, and caught trout all the afternoon. This 
second attempt, however, took them through the 
lesson; the latter part, perhaps, rather superfi- 
cially, and then came the treat — Edna's cream- 
cakes. 

Eare delicacies they were to Malcolm — almost 
the first he had ever tasted in his life. Good 
Edna, I am sure, would have felt more thau re- 
paid for having made them, if she had only seen 
how much pleasure they gave. 

It was nearly dark before the boys were ready 
to return home ; a choice afternoon this to Mal- 
colm, and, after the lesson was over, the bright 
spot in his short, dark days. 

As he trudged along home with his Bible 
under his arms, he was very happy, though 
every now and then came a troubled thought 
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of the Sunday school, and the mysterious miracle, 
and the Sea of Galilee, and the lad whose two 
fishes and five loaves had fed such a great multi- 
tude. Mingled with these doubts and wonder, 
however, was a thought, very indistinct, but still 
there, that the seeming inconsistencies were in 
«ality only seeming, and that God would some- 
low make it plain. 

He was later than he thought Aunt Judy would 
pprove ; so, as he came nearer the house, his hap- 
iness very sensibly decreased. He looked all over 
is clothes — not a thing was out of order; and 
lus emboldened, he stole softly in. 
There she sat, erect in her straight-backed chair, 
oking over her spectacles at him, as she always 
d when he came home. 

'What has the boy got there now ?' she asked, 
)inting her long finger at his book. 
' The Bible,' said Malcolm modestly. 
' The Bible ! what next ? ' And the touch was 
)t so gentle as it should have been with which 
le pulled the book from him, and turned to the 
Meaf. 'Frank Lee to Malcolm Douglas,' she 
ad aloud, with a soimd very much like a snort : 
irhat next ? ' Malcolm began to tremble. Sup- 
>sing she should make him go and take it back. 
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\rliat should be do? A slight sense of its 
preciousness came to him, \<ith the fear of its 
loss ; and he held his hands out eagerly for it, 
saying : 

' And I am to go to Simday school to-moirow. 
Frank has been teaching me my lesson this after- 
noon.' Now Malcolm had said this without 
talking mnch time for thought, and in a very 
different manner from that in which he had in- 
tended to ask leave. He held his breath as the last 
words escaped his lips, and did not dare even to 
look up ; but Aunt Judy only said : 

' Well, give him back his Bible,' and resumed 
her sewing. 

So he could go, then. He did not know whether 
he was most glad or sorry. He went away out into 
the soft gloaming twilight, to sit down alone and 
think. And there he sat and thought until the 
sharp voice called him for tea ; and then he found 
a little pie that once in a great while Aunt Judy 
made specially for him, and which he ate quite 
alone, for he was not yet old enough, nor had he 
received that kind of training which would have 
induced him to notice that, when there was any 
treat of the kind, he always had it by himself 
Nor could he at all appreciate the kindly glance of 
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the eye with which his old aunt watched it dis- 
appear; but, after all, neither the action nor the 
glance was lost ; an Eye that sees through every 
di^ise saw and approved. Who shall doubt it ? 
Sunday morning dawned; one of those bright 
and glorious days which God sends so often to 
make his earthly Sabbaths beautiful for us. Mal- 
colm looked out upon it, pushing back the wooden 
slide which made the window to his attic bed- 
room with a feeling almost of dismay. If it had 
stormed, Aunt Judy would not have allowed him 
to go, for fear of spoiling his clothes. But now 
there could be no excuse; he was fairly com- 
mitted. Go he must ; and all the wonders of yes- 
terday's lesson returned to him, with a feeling of 
renewed perplexity, and something akin to terror. 
' You'll mind and be in time,' Aunt Judy said, 
as he hung loitering round, ' and you'll come and 
let me see that you are decent before you go ; and 
you'll sit still, without whispering or laughing; 
Euid you'll answer well when you're spoken to; 
and you'll not sit staring round the church, but 
youll fix your eyes on the minister, and pay atten- 
tion to what he says.' 

This was the pointed religious instruction with 
which Malcolm was sent forth to be taught for 
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the first time his whole duty toward God ai 
man. 

It was no wonder that it was a timid little b 
whose hand Frank caught on his way down to tl 
Sabbath school, and a blushing scholar to who 
Mr. Noble so kindly spoke. 




X. 



Cl^t |afh-pnif«. 



OW well Malcolm came to understand 
the mystery of tlie miracle of the loaves 
and fishes, it would be difficult to say ; 
lere was one thing which he did bring away 
him, that resulted in immediate practical 
b. 

Noble was always careful to give his boys 
lesson which they could use in their every- 
fe ; something which should go with them, 
hould make them remember God, as ever 
it, watching their thoughts and actions, 
day, as it happened, he came upon the sub- 
f truth, and he said a few earnest words to 
iss of his desire and his expectation that his 
ihould be noted, through all Nutting, as boys 
: words could always be relied upon. 

123 
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The first thought that came into Malcolm's 
mind as he heard him was of his jack-knife, and 
the story about it which he had told Aunt 
Judy. 

We must do him the justice to say that, al- 
though the knife had been his constant companion 
ever since, and he had done much awkward 
whittling with it, it had not been the same knife 
to him. Why, he never cared to investigate ; but 
now, to-day, sitting there in school, with the chil- 
dren all round him, and IVIr. Noble standing up 
before him looking so kindly and pleasantly into 
his face, it seemed to him as if he must see right 
into his pocket too — see the knife there, and know 
all about the falsehood. 

One thing Mr. Noble was very careful to do,— 
and this is a point in which teachers are often 
careless — showing the fault, but not the sin, except 
in vague direction to repent, — he told them, that 
if one of them had been guilty of any such thing 
during the previous week, they should at once, 
make full and free confession; and he charged 
them not to be niggardly in their confession, but 
honest and noble.. Not a boy heard him speak 
but was touched ; and if he had been guilty of any 
kind of deception, I am sure he must have been 
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amdous to have an opportunity afforded Iiim of 
makiog amendment. 

Malcolm had never been accustomed to thia 
He was a boy who rarely fell into an open sin ; 
and when he did, he was pimished if detected, and 
foigot it when he was not. The thought of its 
being more noble and manly to confess was new 
to him, but it was congenial to his nature : there- 
fore he readily adopted it. He did not yet go 
beyond, and think how much better pleased God 
would be. That was to come by and by. 

As he went home, he determined to go at once 
to Aunt Judy, show her the knife, and confess the 
whole. 

Now this may seem a slight thing to my readers. 
Indeed, I hope there is not one to whom it would 
be so great an exertion as it was to Malcolm ; or I 
might go beyond that, and hope there is not one 
who would have been guilty of the action, and need 
to make the confession. 

Besides, it is difl&cult for a child who has always 
had whatever he has wished in the way of play- 
things, to realize how Malcolm felt with regard to 
this knife. We must bear in mind that he had 
longed for, and been denied it, ever since he was 
old enough to see other boys with a knife ; and that 
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he knew, the moment one should be seen in his 
hands, it would be taken away from him. Boys 
have spoken untruths under circumstances far less 
excusable ; still, it was a blot on Malcolm's cha- 
racter — a dark, ugly blot. No one can wonder that 
he was in haste to remove it. 

*I'll give it to her this very minute,' said 
Malcolm, with something that sounded very lib 
a sob, as he opened the ^te on his return from 
Sabbath school, and looked up between the rovs 
of lilac-bushes (now bending toward him with 
their awkward clusters of green berries which had 
replaced the pretty flowers), and saw the small 
brown house. *What was Aunt Judy doing' 
Would she be pleasant or cross V Sunday was 
not a very happy day with her usually, and no 
wonder : it was so long, with no church to go to, 
no books to read, and principle enough left to pre- 
vent her desecrating the holy hours by an open 
violation. 

It always happened that about this hour she 
became wearied and fretful : indeed, Malcolm had 
begun to consider rather indiscriminate fault-find- 
iDg a part of the day, and of course it did not 
tend to make him love it any the more. 

All this pressed heavily on Malcolm's heart. 
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and made the duty before Mm a little more 
difficult and tmpleasant ; but he struggled bravely 
! ^th this feeling, and more bravely still with 
another harder to conquer. 

He felt quite sure his knife would be lost for 
ever. It must go as a punishment for the 
offence, if nothing more. How could he part 
with it? 

Those of you who have had a new knife every 

year, don't despise Malcolm that the tears came 

into his eyes, and ran down, hiding the pretty 

• white handle from his view, as he took it out and 

looked at it. He must have one more moment 

of pleasure with it, and so Malcolm left the path 

that led direct to the house, and turned away to 

hunt up a smooth stick ; and in doing so, he 

left more than one path: he took devious steps 

away from the path of rectitude, he stopped to 

dally with temptation. He took in his hand 

another kind of edged tool than that which he 

visibly held; he cut away some of the tender 

fibres which bent the heart toward the right. 

Down upon this little boy, sitting there in the 
long afternoon shadow, slanted the westerly sun. 
Malcolm watched it as it came and went between 
the leaves, wondered why it never stood stiU, and 
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ir it was shining in at tlie Idtdieai ^sriDdow when 
Aunt Judy sat. He ooiild see just Ixnr she lookBd 
in it ; and then he gave a start, and irent on viA 
liiH whittling, his courage growii^ eTiesy momeiit 
fainter and fainter. I am sore any one who lanr 
him, and could read his heart, would have beea 
Horiy for him to-night — would have pitied abnoik 
as much as they would have condemned him. 

* She will think the Sahhath school is never to 
be out/ ho said to himself with a start, ' and not 
let mo go again — ^better go in at once.' But lie 
hUiI his knife down to the bottom of his pock^ 
ami buttoned the pocket up tight. 

Aunt Judy was sitting by the very window at 
which ho had imagined her: the last rays of the 
sun were streaming over her face ; and as Malcolin 
saw thoin, he thought there was something not 
unkindly in her look — ^a softened expression which 
reached his faltering heart, and comforted it 

Nor was Malcolm wrong. This had been s 
long day with Aunt Judy ; a day, too, in which 
God had been dealing with her. 

The Bible which Frank Lee had given to Malcolm 
had wakened in her memories of childhood — ^times 
when, at her mother's knee, with her baby finger 
she had followed it word by word, line byline. 
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In that still house to-day, Aunt Judy almost 
thought she beard her dead mother's voice as she 
lead it so slowly and carefully to her. This is a 
inemory which never dies, which starts up at the 
L dightest call, fresh, clear, almost as of yesterday. 
A motheVs voice in devotion ! It is God's voice 
ibo, and therefore endowed with a power which 
time, with its hurrying, worrying events, can 
sever resist. 

Poor old Aunt Judy became a very child, as 
Ae sat there, with her weary hands lying idle in 
her lap, and these voices from the past morning 
speaking to her. 

There came, also, misgivings as to the way in 
which she had educated Malcolm so far. She had 
not willingly neglected giving him. the Bible and 
teaching him to pray: it was only because the 
idigious element was not part and parcel of her 
own life, that she had not brought it to bear upon 
Ills. 

To-day, the question came sharply home to her : 
What right had she to deprive him of it ; why had 
she? 

Some vague foreshadowing of this feeling had 
occasioned the ready assent which she had given 
to his request to go to Sabbath school; and all 
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'. ~ '-li7._: :'..-r pLi^t. blending itself 

::•.- :: Irr ':r.:lLer, ^Malcolm's grand- 

• — - : liTT.f 'I'T -vlo stood with her at tliat 

• - i" ■: — . ir_f ;M\1:oIzi, as lie looked when 

:- • - :!if iti:: 12.1 went ont for Sahhttth 

• * T •«*.-. 7?: "7 i-ice it was I like, and yet 

■ : :": :r ':«:;-. ieci 1 now long yeais aga 

> " ■- ; > .: . .If i :l:e expression of the shaip 

■ - :. ■. '. •.: :'.:: kin-ilv look to the small 

<. y. v :. :.r :Iie pairing sunbeam loved 

". ^ : ::. A:: :. -^jre than that, God spoke 

/' :: :; :!.; l.:v— sinning, repenting, and 

V". ://. 1.7. i: sl.r kills me/ said Malcdhii 
>■ Av.-i. :'..-: lir.le L.inJ, trembling in its 

, , -..^s. .::.•• :;:: :'.:v knife, and carried it, on 
•-.> :yc" Vvil'.v.. .-v.r:c:ly in front of Aunt Jud/s 
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•N.v v/.a:!* sV.e s:.:.i. iuinpin:z away from it. 
lr..'.::.i. i: vms a:: .i:: o: K^ldness. so ver)' near lier 
r. -?:. ;: v '.L': r.. .v.:- had ever been guilty before; 
;-.:ul <V.v I:.;. I :::: V:on aware of Malcolm's return. 

•i:*s -/..o kr.it'j. and. and' — Malcolm's voice 
falroro'.l. V-ii: lu- woiu on bravelv — 'I did cut the 
kiuiilin-s with it the day when I told you it was 
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" The little hand, trembling in iIa eifenicBa» drew out the knife, 
uid curied ilr on Lti open palm, directly in froot of Aunt Judy\ 
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with the axe. I am very sorry ; it was a lie, Aunt 
Judy/ And his tones grew stronger every moment. 
'I Lave been ashamed of it ever since, but I did 
not dare tell you, for fear you would take it away 
from me. But Mr. Noble says it's mean and 
cowardly. Aunt Judy, and I won't be either. 
Here, take it.' And there was now no trembling 
in the small hand that held it out steadily before 
her. 

* Bless me, what is the boy talking about ? ' said 
Aunt Judy, as soon as she had recovered from her 
surprise. 

* About my lie,' said Malcolm stoutly. 

* Well, well, child, I'm sorry; Fm very much 
shamed of you. I should not have thought a 
Douglas would have told a lie, above all things. 
Don't you know it's wrong? Don't you know 
Ood won't love little boys that do such naughty, 
Vrtcked things ? ' 

It was almost the first time in Malcolm's life 
that God's authority had been quoted, and Mal- 
colm's eyes expressed his surprise; but he only 
said: 

' So Mr. Noble told me/ 

' There, there, put the knife up, and don't cut 
yourself; but better cut all your fingers off from 
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both hands, and go maimed to the last day of yonf 
life, than tell a li& Never do it again, never, so 
long as yon live. Never, hoy! Do you under- 
stand me?' 

'Yes, ma'am,' said Malcolm, looking up in 
Annt Judy's face. There were tears in her eye& 
TVTiich do you suppose touched the boy's heart 
nearest, those ot her wcwds ? He still held the 
knife out toward her. 

* Put it up, can't you ? ' And Aunt Judy's voice 
now had a tone of the old querulousness. 

' ilay I keep it, then ? ' 

' Keep it ; yes, of course. What else would you 
do with it? But stop— where did you get iiV 
And Atrnt Judy caught him quite decidedly by 
the arm. 

' Frank Lee left it in those trousers ; he gave it 
to me, and I hid it all the time afterward.' 

' Foolish boy ! Well, put it up — ^put it up, can't 
you ? — and don't cut your fingers off.' 

Malcolm slid the knife back in his pocket^no 
need to button it up tight now — and this was the 
end. He had told a falsehood, and suffered from 
concealment, when, if he had gone straight for- 
ward, behaved as an honourable boy should, he 
might have been saved it alL 
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Such a sense of shame and pain sunk into Mal- 
oolm's heart It does not seem to him now as if 
anything, anythirig, could tempt him to utter a 
&Iseliood again. Oh, if this deep repentance 
tould only blot out its memory — if it would only 
wash away its stain ! Alas, there is but one thing 
that can do that; and Malcolm had not yet 
learned to go to Jesus and ask Him for His for- 
giyeness. 

In the long twilight that followed, these two sat 
silently together. Perhaps the whole of the future 
life of both was aflfected by their thoughts that 
night; who can tell? 

Confused pictures of the Sabbath school, of Mr. 
ifoble, of Frank's happy face, of the other well- 
Iressed boys, and of Mr Wild, the minister, stand- 
iig in the pulpit, mingled in Malcolm's dreams 
ith large white-handled knives lying in the sun- 
line, and performing strange freaks upon Aunt 
id/s nose. 

Aunt Judy, when Malcolm had gone to bed, and 
e found herseK alone, went into her bedroom, 
3k the old Bible from the place where it had 
n untouched so long, and read, for the first time 
r many years, a short Psalm. 
Whatever there was in the Psalm, it touched 
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her still more deeply ; and I should not he stc 
prised if something like a prayer was in her heai 
as she laid herseK down to her solitary night-re« 
God all the time keeping sentinel over this lone 
cottage, and watching these two lives, the oi 
drawing to its close, the other just beginning. 

Oh, a great as well as a kind God He is, nev 
forgetting the meanest and weakest of His childre 
caring for the erring and the good, and sendi 
His mercies down alike on the unjust as well as < 
the just. There is a greatness in aU this, whi 
our finite minds can but dimly comprehend. 
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RANK LEE had sought out Mr. Noble 
soon after his attempt to teach Mal- 
colm his Sabbath- school lesson on 
tliat Saturday afternoon, and had made him 
^quainted with Malcolm's deplorable ignorance, 
80 fax as all Bible knowledge was concerned; 
^Ud Mr. Noble had thus been interested in the 
forlorn condition of the child before he saw him 
it the Sabbath school There his pretty face and 
pleasant, gentle ways had attracted him still 
Here ; and he determined to see him as soon as 
)ossible, and do his best to fit him for the class 
rhich he had joined. 

This class was composed mainly of those 
hUdren who had been taught at home, not one 
f them needing a teacher's help as much as 
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^lalcolm; and foitnnateh', or rather we should 
providentiallY, Mr. Xoble was ibe yery man fid: 
Malcolm's need. 

He did not let many days pass before, with. « 
Question-book and a small Bible Atlas, he starte^d 
to find where Malcolm's home was, and, if possible^ 
to make acquaintance with his aunt 

Of her character he had little doubt The few 
of whom he had thought it necessary to make 
inquiries about her, could tell him all, and rather : 
more than was necessary. He was not only very 
doubtful of his reception, but of his ultimate 
success, as he came in sight of the house and its 
long rows of lilacs. 

' I never knew a heart really hardened,' he said 
to himself, as he saw these, * where there was a 
love of flowers. I shall find my way, with God's 
blessing, into the citadel yet. Well for us all, 
poor, frail human beings as we are, that guard 
and garrison as we will, He still keeps the key, 
and can unlock at His own pleasure, will we it or 
not' 

As he entered the path, Malcolm came out of 
the door on his way to school. Mr. Noble waited 
for him ; and after making himself sure who it 
was, Malcolm came running toward him. 
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'I did it, sir/ was his salutation almost before 
he had reached him. 

'I truly did, sir, the very moment I went into 
the house/ 

*Did what, my boy?' said Mr. Noble, holrling 
oat his hand. 

'Told her, sir, about the knife; and see here, 
sir'— taking it out of his pocket — ' she said I 
might keep it.' 

'What is it about the knife V Mr. Noble asked, 
Sfliiliiig. ' It looks like a very good one.* 
\ 'First-rate; Frank Lee gave it to me, and I 
ttought you knew,* said Malcolm, blushing and 
stammering. 

'I do know it looks like a nice knife, and that 
f^ys like knives.' 
' Yes, sir, but I told a story about it.* 
'I am very sorry; but I am sure, from your 
f^e, that you have done your best now to make 
Amends.' 
' I have, sir ; I told her last night.' 
' And for the future, Malcolm V 
* For the future, sir, TU never do it again. I Ve 
^d so every hour since.' 

*AIl right then, Malcolm. God help you to 
keep your promise 1' 
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And then Mr. Noble took Malcolm's hand in 
his, and the two walked slowly together out from 
the path down into the woods which skirted the 
road not far from the house. 

Malcolm's heart was tender. Mr. Noble felt 
the hand tremulous often, as they talked; and 
many a word said to him, on this their first walk 
together, Malcolm will remember for ever. 

They walked until it was time for Malcolm to 
go to school, and then Mr. Noble told him he 
would leave the books he had brought for him 
with his aunt ; and so they parted. 

In truth, Mr. Noble was glad of the excuse 
for going to the house ; he knew an influence 
obtained over a scholar, that is sanctioned at 
home, is apt to be so much more beneficial and 
permanent. If he only could make friends with 
Aunt Judy, how great a point would be gained 1 

He knocked at the front door, which was tb 
first mistake he made. Those who knew her, kne^ 
that Aunt Judy was very inaccessible from tha 
point, and generally found something more fbrbid 
ding in the face at the open crack, than the bolt 
which they waited to hear withdrawn. 

Now he stood patient for some minutes befor 
he heard even a step ; then it was very decidec 
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and he felt the character which turned and twisted 
ttie rusty bolt before he heard it give way. 

There stood Aunt Judy. He was sure he should 
have known her among a crowd. The sharp face 
and the sharper eyes, the thin, compressed lips, 
and, more than all, the question, ' What do you 
want?' which every feature asked, there was no 
mistaking. » 

*Miss Douglas V he said mildly. 

^Tes.' 

It was not encouraging, this monosyllable. 

* I am Malcolm's Sabbath-school teacher, and I 
called to leave two books for his use/ 

'Yes.' And a thin hand was stretched out to 
receive them. 

* You have a pleasant home here.' 

* Well enough.' And the face said, ' If you are 
done with your business, why don't you go away V 

' How old are these fine lilac trees ? ' 

' If you've come to talk, why don't you say so 
and come in ? ' asked Aunt Judy sharply. 

' I should like to do so, if you are not so busy 
that I shall interrupt you.* 

The door was drawn open, and Aunt Judy turned 
straight round, as if she was swung on a pivot, and 
led the way toward the kitchen. One moment's 
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perceptible pause there was before the little door 
opening into the parlour, but it was only for a 
moment — on she went. Mr. Noble could think of 
- lothing but a moving ramrod. 

She pointed to a chair as they entered the 
kitchen, and, seating herseK in her little armless 
rocking-chair, took up her sewing without a woii 
Obviously her visitor was not very acceptable. 

Mr. Noble thought he was prepared for almost 
any kind of treatment, and ready to encoimter % 
so that it brought about the desired end ; but this 
made him uncomfortable, and he sat for a few 
moments equally silent, studying the face and 
figure before him. Then he had decided what 
to do. 

' Miss Douglas, I am afraid I have forced myself 
in ; but my reason is this. I want to do good to 
your nephew Malcolm Douglas ; and my experi- 
ence has always been, that I am crippled hand and 
foot, imless I have aid from the child's home. I 
came, hoping to become a little acquainted with 
you, and to make you like me, for his sake.' 

' You did,* said Aunt Judy grimly, but with a 
lurking smile in the comers of her mouth, which 
Mr. Noble noticed. 

' Yes ; but if you treat me so, you don't give me 
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a fair chance. You make me feel like an in- 
trader/ 

'Well!' 

'No, it's not well at all/ said he, hnrsting into a 
learty laugh. The drollery of the thing was be- 
coming too great for him. * I don't like it. Do 
be pleasant, and take me a little into your good 
graces j 111 promise to be on my best behaviour.' 

Aunt Judy laughed too — a queer, cracked laugh, 
it was so very sharp — and laid down her sewing. 

* Who are you, and where do you come from ? ' 

* I am Horace Noble, and I came from Salem. 
My father was a sea-captain, and is dead. My 
mother is living, and is the best mother in all the 
world. I have two sisters, Annie and Bessie, both 
younger than I am, and one brother John, who is 
older, and went out this last spring first mate of 
the good ship " Neptune." I am a young business 
man. I am clerk in one of the ironfoundries in 
East Nutting, and I board at Mrs. John Gage's, 
md am a member of the Congregational Church, 
5abbath-school teacher, and sing in the choir. At 
^our service. Miss Douglas.' 

All this Mr. Noble said without a change of 
Quscle ; but Aunt Judy heard him with a work- 
Qg face and a final burst of laughter. 
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* Well told, young man/ 

'Now you know me, Miss Douglas, will yon 
please to like me ? ' 

*Yes/ And Aunt Judy, moved by a sudden 
impulse, held her hand out toward him. 

He took it cordially. ' Now I have you,' he 
said. ' Firm friends until death us two doth part* 

' Not so fast, young man ; that is more than I 
reckon for.* 

' I am satisfied with a very little. Now let us 
talk of Malcolm. What a dear boy he is 1' 

But Aunt Judy's senliment had died out long 
ago, or rather it lay torpid, waiting for a wanner 
sun and a brighter light than any earthly ones 
to wake it into life. Her only answer was a 
decided grunt. 

' He seems to me so, at any rate, and I mean to 
make the most I can of him. I want you to help 
;me about his Sabbath lessons. You have ne- 
glected him. He doesn't know much about his 
Bible.' 

' That's too true.' 

'But it's full time now; if you and I work 
together, we can soon get him up to and above 
the average of the careless little boys. Frank 
Lee tells me he is a good scholar at schooL* 
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'If he wasn't, he shouldn't go.' 

'Precisely; and as he is, he must know his 
Bible better than any other book. Come, Miss 
Douglas, it is not quite fair to him, is it ? Now 
this is the lesson for next Sabbath,* continued 
Mr. Noble, without waiting for an answer, and 
not daring to raise his eyes ; ' it's the remainder 
of the miracle of the loaves and fishes. It puzzles 
the child ; he really refuses to believe it. He told 
me, when I was talking with him this morning, 
that he did not see how it could be : only five 
loaves and two small fishes to begin with, and 
five thousand fed, and twelve baskets full of frag- 
ments taken up. I must confess I did not know 
what to say to him. Most children believe the 
Bible readily, without asking a question ; but, so 
for as I can judge, he has no idea of either the 
character or mission of Jesus Christ. I thought, 
as you knew him better than I do, if you would 
help me a little — could explain to him in some 
way, which he would be likely to comprehend, 
the divinity of our Saviour.' He stopped, and 
looked up inquiringly in her face ; but the lines 
were drawn down very rigidly, and there was no 
answer there. 
' Have you come to preach ? * 
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* Oh dear, no ; I am only a clerk, you ki 
I wanted help, that was all, for the boy's quest 
this morning troubled me. There is no verf 
the Bible truer to me than this : " When ye 
lifted up the Son of man, then shall ye know 
I am He, and that I do nothing of myself; b 
my Father has taught me, I speak these thi 
Malcolm needs to know the Son of man lifte 
first/ 

Aunt Judy looked at him searchingly. 
dently she did not understand precisely wha 
meant, nor did he then explain himself. He 1 
she needed subjects of thought in those long 
tary hours, when she sat alone with her ne< 
and he knew too, she would find it in this the 

And now he wisely changed the subject; a 
any one had told Aunt Judy that she would 
talked so easily and pleasantly with an e 
stranger, it is not difficult to say what her an 
would have been. 

Mr. Noble certainly succeeded well in his ol 
before he left, and Malcolm stood a fairer ch 
of learning Bible lore. 
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:ILAS HOLT watched all these efforts 
in Malcolm's behalf with curious and 
somewhat envious eyes. 

Why any one should want to take notice of 
such a boy, was more than he could imagine. 

To be sure, he was better dressed than before 
the ruin of his yellow trousers ; but his aunt was 
poor, lived out of the town, and only in a small 
brown house. He was obviously not of the least 
consequence; and yet Silas saw with uncomfort- 
able feelings that he was liked better, and received 
more attention than he did himself, notwithstand- 
ing his rich father, his handsome clothes, and the 
house with the two piazzas and the gingerbread 
work. 

Still, with these feelings rather encouraged than 

K 
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controlled^ Silas could not help liking Mai* 
himself, and doing him every now and the: 
awkward kindness. 

Many other red apples followed in the wa 
the first, and now and then a stick of candy o 
offer of a cigar; all of which gifts but the 
Malcolm received as they were offered, and 
began to love the boy who was so univ© 
disliked. 

It was singular to see these two boys, s( 
ferent in every respect, and drawn togethi 
a tie which no one could comprehend, 
was always to be found somewhere in Male 
vicinity; and if he was not in school, Malcok 
always to be heard inquiring what could 
detained him. 

Mr. Duncan, who was observant of every 
of charact-er in his school, wondered at it, an 
in daily expectation of its coming to a v 
close; but he was pleased to see that i 
already exerted a softening influence over 
that he was a better and a gentler boy. 
Eddie found it out too, if no one else at hon 
and really became quite troublesome in hi 
severing efforts not to lose Silas a moment 
his sight. Silas had to leave him alwa; 
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stealth; and this love at home was a new edged 
tod in Silas' life — one for the want of which 
many an excrescence had grown which kindness 
and affection (sharp weapons these I) might have 
lopped off. It almost seemed as if Silas grew 
l^iter-looking as he grew happier; indeed, there 
jg Tsiy little doubt he did, for the most beautiful 
of all faces is that one which owes its beauty to 
tile expression of a good heart. 

To be cried after when he left home, and to have 
• hearty welcome when he reached school, were 
two entirely new features in Silas' life. No won- 
der that he enjoyed them. 

It must not be supposed that the change in Silas 
was very great or thorough, for indeed it was not. 
He rather changed his ground, and buUied and 
heat the little boys in the street instead of in 
school; though this he did not do so often, nor 
80 badly as formerly. And as for Bill Sykes, the 
batcher^s boy, and the others of his set, they began 
to drop Silas from their list, and not to coimt upon 
him in any of their disgraceful expeditions ; but 
this was owing to the spite which Silas still bore 
them for calling after him on the night when he 
was running home in so much disgrace. Silas 
meant to watch his opportunity, and be revenged 
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on them if he could. Nor was he long iji 
one. He found them stealing plums from " 
Doane's door, and going round to the police 
he reported them, and took him quickly th 
that he caught them in the very act, and, 
ing BUI Sykes and another, led them off 
brick jail in the lower part of the town, "v 
Silas followed them, taking off his hat and i 
a very low bow to BUI when he came to lo 
of the grated window. 

This was very mean in SUas. Triumphii 
anybody, under any circumstances, is a lo 
generous thing, and no truly noble perse 
ever be guUty of it ; but triumphing over so] 
whom you think has injured you, when h( 
trouble, is too despicable. 

The long summer days were now wearinj 
very slowly in the heated schookoom. 

Mr. Duncan did his best to rouse the fl 
interest and arrest the wandering attentio: 
there was not a boy who could distract his th 
from the world of life and love and beauty, 
he had left behind him when he came uj 
steps. Birds called to them from every tree 
hearing distance of the school Leaves gli 
and beckoned, and the trees waved them 
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play with their long brown arms. Insects hummed 
and bnzzed and chirped, and not an ear could be 
deaf to their noise. Above all, mingling with the 
lazy motion of the pencil upon the slate, the slow 
tnming of the dog-eared leaves, came the distant 
mturmur of the little river — their river — ^with its 
red mossy banks, its drooping ferns, its long spiral 
grasses, its bulrushes out of which so many incipi- 
ent cradles had been made, each for an imaginary 
little Moses, and broad, flat lily-pads floating there 
on those soft waves with their priceless wealth of 
pure white flowers, so star-like in the morning, so 
bdl-like and graceful as they droop their pretty 
heads beneath the sun's too ardent gaze. Oh, how 
the boys sat and heard this water and saw these 
pictures on these hot, sultry days ! No wonder 
there was no place in their busy little brains for 
lindley Murray or the rule of three, and that 
Latin nouns and Greek roots withered and died 
away. 

Welcome the fourth of July ! If it had no 
patriotic associations connected with it, all Ameri- 
can children would still love it, as giving them a 
holiday just at this time. It comes when the days 
are longest, sunniest, warmest, when the young 
hearts go bird-nesting, weaving wreaths of summer 
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g in the cool, shady nooks GodbiiiUl 
so fhinaiKJT for them. Earth and aii and set 
&r\? fcH of His leantr and His goodness, coyenog 
jlI oTier viih His ^oiy as with a garment 

£Tif?Ttc»iT Tvho has lived in America knowi 
1^: the qnesdon which is first agitated when tiba 
sacw bie^ins to go off, and the buds to sweQ^ifl^ 
\nm shall we do on the Fonrth ? 

IXxi"; suppose Xutting was an exception, for 
iaieed Xk was not But this year it was a vexed 
qres^ion: the summer term had begun to seem 
v^iT ka^ and oppiessive in all the schools, befoie 
tbey came to any satisfisbctory conclusion; and thea 
i: suddenly dawned upon those in authority, that 
the schools should have a celebration together, a 
gruid pic-nic> cannon at daylight, noon, and nighty 
and all the other noisy joys which boys love so 

WV:ll 

To be sure> the graver and more sensible thongbt 
a better, and in the end a pleasanter and more 
piv>fitable, way might be devised, but the majority 
ovenuled as usual in America ; and now for weeks 
the fact that each day brought them nearer this 
vU\§irahle goal was all that made school endurable, 
i\r the lesson within their ability to learn; for 
it had been expressly stipulated by Mr. DuncaSi 
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that his participation in the affair should depend 
entirely upon the standard of scholarship among 
his boys, — ^he telling them that he should be 
ashamed to be seen in public, along with a com- 
pany of dunces or laggards. 

Well, with good lessons and bad, lazy boys and 
moderately diligent, time sped on, and the event- 
ful morning dawned. . 

It was such a morning as dawns nine times out 
often. The beUs rang as furiously, the cannons 
collected the same crowd of men and boys, quite 
as many crackers were fired, and quite as many 
pennies spent on small-beer and gingerbread, as is 
usual The distinctive feature of the whole was 
this, that the three boys in whose welfare we are 
interested were all busy and prominent members 
of the celebration. 

Silas Holt had a new suit of clothes purposely 
for the occasion ; and as he was one of the largest 
boys in Mr. Duncan's school, and besides, as his 
teacher thought, was trying to improve, he was 
chosen standard-bearer for the High School. Ho 
walked alone in the centre of the eighty boys, 
and, to do him justice, looked very well indeed. 
I do not suppose a comment was made during the 
whole morning upon his homely face. Even his 
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father and mother had some slight sensation of 
pride in him, as he stepped manfully along ; and 
as for Baby Eddie, he laughed and crowed so loud, 
as he singled him out from among the crowd, that 
more asked who he was than ever had before since 
his short existence began. 

This was a gala day, sure enough, in Silas' life, 
at least in its dawning and morning show. 

Frank Lee, of course, was there, and prominent 
How could he help it ? Nature put him foremost 
when she made him, and very often the boy 
seemed to have nothing to do with it. His hand- 
some smiling face, and his pretty winning ways 
— God's precious gifts to him — won every heart, 
and attracted every eye. Frank, with Ned Gray, 
headed the procession. No one else was thought 
of for a moment. Ned was the leading scholar in 
school, Frank the leading boy; and there is no 
child but can make the distinction. 

The boys aU felt proud of these two, and I do 
not think there was one there who would have 
usurped their place if he could. 

But, after all, it is to Malcolm that our interest 
turns most. These other children had some one 
to care for and provide them all they needed; 
but Malcolm, ever since he became a member of 
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the school, had pondered deeply and with much 
trouble upon the few things which were necessary 
&r his good appearance with the rest. 

White trousers and a blue ribbon pinned on 
flieip jackets — ^this was the High School uniform ; 
but where could his come from ? 

'Never mind, Malcolm,' said Frauk, when, the 
night before, Malcolm had imparted his dire ne- 
cessity to him. 

Tou'll have the ribbon, for Mr. Duncan is 

going to give us all one ; and if the girls wouldn't 

ittake such a row about it, I would wear my dark 

trousers just to keep you company. But they 

Won't let me ; I know they won't. Now, if your 

Aunt Judy wasn't an old prig, you might wear 

one of my dozen pairs of white that I put these 

long feet of mine too far through. But that won't 

do : so show you're a man, and don't care.' There 

Was something very cheering in Frank's .voice ; it 

helped Malcolm not to care wonderfully : and so 

^n this eventful morning he was the only boy who 

oined the procession without the uniform. 

It would not be true to say he did not care, for 
\e did, though he tried very hard to follow Frank's 
uivice ; but he did not care enough to stay away, 
«id there he was, much to Frank's relief, the first 
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boy upon the ground when the school began to 
gather. 

Just before noon, when the marching was done, 
and the boys, heated and very weaiy, were throw- 
ing themselves down in eveiy cool spot they could 
find to rest, while they were waiting for their le- 
freshments, Silas Holt borrowed a pistol from Bill 
Sykes, and came bringing it with a great deal of 
bravado among the High School boys. That 
there should be no fire-arms among the boys, had 
been one of the regulations of -the day ; but Silas 
never could resist a temptation, and his bullying 
spirit made him think it would be capital fan 
to see how it would frighten the little fellows. 
Bill Sykes had lent it him unwillingly, but had 
been bribed by a shilling, which Silas' father pre- 
sented to him when he heard he was to cany the 
banner. BiU had not told him that the pistol 
was loaded with shot, as Silas had promised not 
even to attempt to 'fire it; and Bill knew, if the 
instrument thus loaded was found in his pos- 
session, he would be at once ordered ofiF the 
ground. 

Mr. Duncan, unfortunately, had left his school, 
and was busy talking with the gentleman who 
was to deliver the oration, when Silas came in 
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tmongthem with the pistol: he would not have 
dared to bring it had he been there. 

As it was, it made the younger members so 
timid and uncomfortable, that after a few minutes 
Kank interfered, and at first pleasantly asked 
Silas to drop it, or at least not to point it at any 
one; but as Silas, pleased by the notice of the 
lookers-on, only became more and more daring 
and troublesome, Frank ordered him, in a very 
peremptory tone, to put it up, or he would take it 
away from him. 

'Let's see you do it,' said Silas, turning it at 
full cock directly in the line of Frank's head, and 
putting his finger upon the trigger. 

' Look out, there !' said Mr. Duncan's voice 
suddenly from among the crowd. 

The voice frightened Silas, and without the 
least intention of doing so, his finger pulled the 
trigger ; and the pistol going off, the contents were 
lodged in Frank's neck. He fell at once; and 
then came the rush and confusion, the noise and 
turmoil, consequent upon such an accident. And 
in a very few moments the story, with wonderful 
exaggerations, had flown all over the grounds, 
accompanied with a thrill of terror such as is 
seldom felt. 
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Frank waa a general favourite in the town, and 
no people in Nutting were more universally loved 
and respected than his parents ; while Silas, always 
troublesome, cross, and in mischief, was univarsaDy 
regarded as one of the worst boys, his parents 
receiving a liberal share of blkme for his educa- 
tion. 

Frank had fallen, to all appearance dead,— the 
suddenness of the shock and the violence of the 
pain having induced immediate unconsciousness; 
so that he was tenderly lifted, and borne off the 
ground before he showed the least appearance of 
life. 

It was a dreadful sight ! This young boy 
stricken down thus in the very morning of such 
a life as his promised to be ! 

How changed he was ! Many pressed round 
to catch a glimpse of him as he was borne along. 
There he lay, his handsome face so pale and 
ghastly, his blue ribbon dabbled with blood, and 
his hands hanging so listlessly. They were carry- 
ing him home to his mother. What would she 
say ? What could she do ? And he her only 
son! 

A heavy cloud fell that hour over the file 
ground 1 Up in the blue sky there was not one 
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to be seen, even as large as a man's hand ; down 
upon the swaying,' troubled crowd poured the 
scorching sun. But still there was the cloud, 
making a darkness, which in many a sympathiz- 
ing mother's heart could almost be felt. 

It was with difficulty that the crowd were 
restrained from following the party home that 
were carrying Frank A curiosity, natural and 
kindly, drove them on, even to the very street in 
which Mr. Lee's house stood; and there they 
waited to see the door opened, and the pale face 
of his mother watching for him. 

However deplorable Frank's situation may have 
)een, Silas was for a time certainly the one to 
te most pitied. The moment the pistol went 
fiP in his hands, and he saw Frank fall, he never 
)rgot. Over and over again, sleeping and waking, 
usy or idle, he saw Frank ; he heard the click of 
le weapon ; he saw the panic-stricken faces of 
le boys. 

The first consciousness he had, after the event, 
as feeling himself suddenly and painfully gripped 
Y the collar, and a rough voice saying : 
* Here, you fellow, what are you after V And 
len he was pushed and pulled and hustled 
Ither and thither, with the sound of execrations 
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and oaths and curses in his ears, until he found 
himself surrounded by four men, — two holding 
his arms, and the other two acting as guards to 
keep off the crowd, who swayed from him to 
Frank, and from Frank back again to him. 

And then there came the face of his father. A 
tail, strong man Mr. Holt was ; so he looked down 
over the heads of the guards, and frowned upon 
his son with a very threatening face. 

* Here, give him up to me ; I'll put him whoe 
he will let pistols alone for some time, I'll warrant 
you.' And the other men were rudely pushed 
off, the grip upon the collar resumed; and with 
kicks and blows, which showed how ungovern- 
able his temper was, his father drew him off the 
ground. 

Every one of those kicks, eveiy one of those 
blows, was an edged tool, beating and bending 
that character into a form which some day thia 
father may most bitterly regret. God help such 
parents ! No wonder that so often may be found 
in their families childreri like Silas Holt I 

What happened to Silas after his father's door 
had closed upon him, Silas never told, nor did Mr. 
Holt; but an angry and morose boy, a child with 
a hard spot in his heart and no tear of regret in 
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his eye, sat alone in the locked-up room, out over 
the woodshed, and watched the sunlight flicker in 
among the trees in the yard before him — watched 
the clouds come and go — heard the little birds 
singing gleefully — saw a squirrel with a last 
yearns nut scamper across the fence; and while 
he watched, there was a dull aching behind the 
bard spot in his heart — ^a nameless fear covering 
all the objects around him as with a pall, which 
made his breath come heavily, and gave him a 
sensation of great weariness, as if he wanted to 
lie down and die. 

Very little thought he had, or dared to have, of 
Frank. Was he dead ? Had he killed him ? No, 
no ; it was all an ugly sick dream, such as he had 
once with a fever. Thus Silas thought and felt as 
he watched the sun sink slowly on this memorable 
Fourth. 
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iEANK recovered consciousness very sooi 
after lie was laid upon his mother'! 
bed; and two physicians, who wen 
quickly in attendance, examined his wounds, am 
pronounced them not dangerous, provided th 
bleeding from a small artery which the shot ha 
severed could be stopped at once. 

They prescribed the utmost quiet and cheerfu 
ness around his bed, his nervous system havir 
received such a shock as to render him vei 
sensitive to everything that was going on. 

His father and sisters had been out tipon 
distant part of the grounds at the time of tl 
accident ; and, hurrying home, had reached thei 
fortunately for them, just after he had revived. 

The sisters' grief and terror were so uncontro! 

160 
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able, that they were not allowed to come near the 
loom where he was ; and even his father had not 
tiie quiet self-possession which, after the first few 
moments, enabled his mother to do all for him 
that could be done. 

The first face that Frank recognised was hers 
bending over him, and it was the one he would 
have washed, of all others, to have seen. His 
efforts to control the groans which the pain forced 
from him were only the more manly and deter- 
mined, when he saw how every one drove the 
colour from her cheek 

'You are a little hero,' said Dr. Wise, as he 
probed one of the scattering shot wounds. *If 
you live to be a man, youll make a famous 
general.' 

* I hope he will live to make something better,* 
Said his mother, with a great effort and a faint 
Bmile. 

How Frank thanked her for that smile ! He 
tried to answer it ; but his lips were so stiff, they 
Would not obey his will. 

* I hope he will ; yes, yes, I trust he will. He 
is a very vigorous boy — a perfect picture of health 
and strength. I have often watched him at play. 
Such children can bear a deal more than your 
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weakly, puny things, that seem as if a breath 
would blow the candle of life out. Now this boy, 
I dare say, will be flinging ball with the best of 
them before the summer is t)ver.' 

So good Dr. Wise talked while he worked. He 
knew human nature well, and he knew how muck 
easier it is to bear pain when the mind is amused 

Frank's mother never left him, nor so much as 
turned her head or eyes away ; and Frank lying 
there, hovering, as it seemed, between life and 
death, learned a lesson which he carried with 
him through the whole of his future life, of forti- 
tude, and the sacrifice of one's own sensibilities 
to the needs of others. He knew very well his 
mother suffered for him almost as much as he did 
for himself; and yet there she sat, holding his hand 
and comforting him so very, very much. Deep 
into the boy's heart sank this memory, bringing 
forth in after years rich and precious fruit. 

As soon as word was brought on to the ground 
that Frank was not dead, and that the physicians 
had hope of him, the entertainments of the day 
were commenced again, though the spirit was gone 
out of them. Mr. Duncan said he thought his 
school should disband ; that he would not obUge 
any of the boys to go home ; but he preferred to 
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place them under the immediate care of their 
parents. So the hamier borne by the High School 
was fiirled and laid aside ; and the boys made no 
more figure in the day's proceeding, excepting as 
ihey were distinguished by their blue ribbons. 

Malcolm Douglas was standing close by Frank 
when he fell, and had with difficulty been sepa- 
rated from him when he was carried away. He 
lad never seen a pistol fired before, and had no 
distinct idea of the nature of the accident. He 
only knew that something dreadful had happened, 
and that they said Frank was dead. 

After the disbanding of the school, he had 
lingered until nothing more could be seen of 
Frank; and then, crying and sobbing as if his 
heart was broken, he had started for home. 

Aunt Judy was very much surprised by seeing 
him make his appearance, soon after the dinner 
hour had passed, with his face swollen and red 
fix)m weeping. 

*lfow what's got the boy?' she asked, in her 
shrillest voice; her first thought being that he 
bad done something very wrong, and been sent 
borne in disgrace. 

* Frank's dead !' sobbed out Malcolm. 

* Nonsense !' almost screamed Aunt Judy. 
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* He's shot' 

' Nonsense !' said Aunt Judy angrily. 'Come 
in, boy, and don't be telling me any sucb stories.' 
And she hastened his entrance roughly. 'Now 
ten me eveiy word about it, and stop your whim- 
pering.' 

There was nothing yeiy comforting in all this, 
and so it \ras some time before Malcolm suc- 
ceeded in telling even what he knew. No sooner 
had he ended, than he saw Aunt Judy putting on 
her Xayarino bonnel^ tying the strings without 
looking in the glass, — a feat he never saw per- 
formed before. 

* Where are you going V he ventured to ask 

' To Mr. Lee's, to see if what you say is true/ 
said Aunt Judy. * Now don't you put a finger 
out of the doors, nor even look out of the window, 
while I am gone. Here, sit here.' And she planted 
a chair very firmly in the middle of the room 
* If there is pistol-firing going on among the boys, 
it's time to be carefoL' And, with this announce- 
ment, she shut the door behind her, locked it, and 
put the key in her pocket; Malcolm, by this 
means, finding himself a prisoner in the house. 

It is not to be supposed that he obeyed his 
aunt's injunctions literally, and sat there quite 
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itlll, awaiting her return; indeed, he did not. 
Slie was not through the row of lilac-bushes 
»efore he was at the window, watcliing, and wish- 
ng ke was with her. 

How still the house was ! how lonely and 
esokte ! And this was the end of the Fourth of 
uly, of which the little fellow had thought and 
reamed so long ! It was after dark, even at that 
te dark hour, before Aunt Judy returned, to 
id him pale, wearied, frightened, and supperless, 
ongh of his hunger he had been too troubled to 
ink. 

Some regret warmed Aunt Judy's heart for a 
)ment as she saw him ; and the heart must have 
3n even colder and deader than hers, that had 
t pitied him. 

' He's better,' she said, almost gently. * I went 
and saw his mother, and she told me her own 
f — so I know there is no story about it.' 

Better !' Malcolm could hardly believe it; he 
i mourned for Frank as dead, lost to him for 
jr, and now perhaps he might come back. 
Eow many questions he asked ! Aunt Judy, 
3d herself by the unusual excitement through 
ich she had passed, thought they would never 
i; but, wonderful to relate, she gave patient 
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answers tx) them to the veij last^ and then si 
upstairs, after he was asleep, to be snre tl 
were no pistols near that could take him £ 
her; for, as Malcolm grew older, he grew 
consciously dearer to this old aunt. Ind 
to-day, when the thought struck her that 
might have been Malcolm that was shot^ 
found herself full of fears and anxieties, wl 
resulted merely in the closed windows and 
locked doors. 

As may be supposed, Mrs. Lee had not \ 
a little surprised, when Mr. Lee, coming in f 
seeing who had rung to inquire for Frank at 
door, said it was a singular-looking old lady, 
called herself Miss Douglas, and said she w( 
not detain her but a moment, but insisted 
seeing her. 

* Do go, mother,' said Frank, who heard what 
father saidL * It is Malcolm's aunt ; go, for his » 

And so Mrs. Lee, with tears in her eyes, ( 
her dear boy's thoughtfalness, went. 

There stood Aunt Judy, stiff and stark as be! 
between the parlour door and the halL 
immediately, accosted her with — pointing y 
her long finger to the door of Frank's room, f 
which she had seen her come, — 
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'How is he now?* 

'We have hopes of him. God have mercy on 
OS all !* And Mrs. Lee's forced composure gave 



*I wouldn't take on so/ said Aunt Judy, not 
iDikindly. ' It's done now, and can't be helped.' 

'His life is in our heavenly Father's hands, and 
He wiU do all things well. Oh, Miss Douglas, 
what should I do to-night, if I had not this staff 
to lean on?' 

'True !' said Aunt Judy, and not another word ; 
but her clear, sharp mind pondered that question 
deeply afterwards. If she, Mrs. Lee, with her 
home and her husband, needed a staff, what of 
herself — ^poor, old, tottering down to the dark 
valley and shadow alone ? 

* Thank you for coming,' said Mrs. Lee, turning 
to leave her. ' I know Frank would send his 
love to Malcolm, for he asked me to come and see 
you for Malcolm's sake. He is very fond of your 
Kttle boy.' 

* And my boy has almost broken his heart for 
him. TeU him so. And, Mrs. Lee, can't I do 
something, anything ? I have been a good nurse 
in my day, and I can be quiet and faithful 
now.* 
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* Thank you ; no. His father and I will be ^ 
him all the time/ 

' Well, when you want me, if you ever do, 
me know; and I'll just sit down here a ^ 
until you see how it's going with him. 1 
needn't mind me ; I shan't make any noise.' 

So down she sat, and waited there two 1< 
hours, asking briefly of every one who came ft 
the room how the boy was then, and leaving 
once, as soon as Dr. Wise assured her that 
had much more hope. The artery was ea 
managed, and the worst of the shot wounds 
over. 

It was a troubled night all over Nutting. '. 
a family there but thought, even when they 
not speak, of the calamity which had befallen 
Lee family ; and much kindly interest and m 
words of affection showed how true and ready 
sympathy of the human heart is for those ui 
afi^ction. Better than all, that night many pra 
were offered for the wounded boy and his anx 
parents, — ^that God would spare the one, and 
the others strength to bow submissively to 
holy wilL 

Some of this kind thoughtfulness found its 
to the sick-room, and comforted the watchers tl 
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rank was very sick, sleeping little ; and when he 
id, in a wandering distressed way, calling upon 
ilas Holt 'to put down the pistol and \iti the 
ittle fellows alone ; ' pleading with ilr. Duncan 
to give him time, and not mark him for his 
Jnperfect lessons, for he would study as soon as 
lis head should stop aching/ 
Never was anjrtliing more welcome tlian the 
ady dawn to Mr. Lee's household, and the visit 
f the physician, who came with its fii'st beams, 
rank was not so well as he hoped to find him. 
[ore feverish and restless, and the woimds had a 
iscoloured look that was not right. 
Frank's mind, however, became less troubled, as 
s unquiet sleep passed away, and the pleasant 
nlight, so life-giving, streamed in at his open 
Mow. He asked to be lifted up; and, what 
ve his mother much satisfaction, to have his 
tie Bible brought, and his regular chapter read 
hiTn He remembered his Sabbatli-school lesson, 
d would have looked over it ; but his mother 
i not think it good for him to make the ex- 
bion. 

One thing, however, he did, which I hope all 
Y yoimg readers will remember. 
After his prayers, which he uttered with closed 
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eyes, and his folded hands clasped in his mother^s, 
he said : 

' Mother, poor Silas ! He did not mean to 
do it. Tell him, will you ? I am very sorry for 
him, and don't let the people scold him for it 
13fi is sorry enough by this time ; I know he is 
as sorry as I am.' And Frank's voice died feebly 
away. 

* I will tell him, Frank. I am glad you thought 
to send his message ; it will be a great comfort to 
him. Poor boy ! I pity him too. It must be so 
sad to think what he has done.' 

' But he did not mean to do it, mother ; he was 
only foolish. Poor Silas ! I am so sorry.* And 
his words were lost in incoherent muttering. 

* Forgive, as you would be forgiven,' said his 
father in a low voice, solemnly. His boy's words 
had touched him deeply, for as yet he could not 
endure even to think of Silas ; it had been such a 
wanton, sometimes he feared even wicked, trifling 
with this precious life. 

Frank caught the sound of his words indistinctly, 
and muttered : 

* " Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those 
who have trespassed against us." ' 

'Amen,' responded his father audibly; and 
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there is no doubt his heart responded too, * Amen ! 
AmenT 

'You will see Silas, and carry him our boy's 
message,' said his wife. 

* Yes, at once. I am prouder of these words 
than if Frank had won the highest honour that 
this fading world can give him.' And Sir. Lee 
hurried &om the room. 

A short time afterwards, he was seen by the 
many interested, who watched every motion iu 
and around that house, walking directly to Mr. 
Holt's. 

* Prank is dead, and he is going to have Silas 
arrested for the murder,' said some; but no one 
ventured to make any inquiry. Indeed, the haste 
with which Mr. Lee walked precluded the possi- 
bility. 

When be reached Mr. Holt's house, the family 
were at breakfast, and, without waiting for cere- 
mony, he requested to be shown at once into the 
room where they were. 

A very miserable-looking boy Silas was, — pale, 
haggard, with such a dogged, sullen face. Mr. 
Lee stopped as he saw him. Did he merit the 
forgiveness he brought ? Would it not be better 
to withhold it ? But a second thought told him 
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that it was Frank's forgiveness, and not his ; so, 
extending his hand, he said kindly : 

* Silas, my boy sends me to say how sorry he is 
for you, and how entirely he forgives you/ 

A very sharp-edged tool lay hidden in these few 
words. 





XIV. 

^ulcolxas doming CalL 

HEN Mr. Lee returned from liis visit lo 
Silas Holt, he saw, as he approached 
his house, a little boy sitting on his 
ront steps. 
The child watched him eagerly as he came 
earer, but did not move. Mr. Lee, supposing it 
ras some vagrant boy sitting there to rest, was 
assing without taking any notice of him, when 
lie child sprang up, and laid his little hand on 
is arm, without speaking, but with such an 
amest, questioning look in his face. 

* Well, my little fellow, what do you want this 
loming ? ' asked Mr. Lee kindly. 

' Frank, sir ! is he better still ? ' 

* Not so much better as we hoped. Who sent 
ou to inquire V 
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' No one, sir ; Aunt Judy said I might come/ 

' Aunt Judy ; so you are Malcolm Douglas, are 
you 1 Come in, and we will see how Frank is. 
I have been away a little while ; he may be better 
now/ And, taking Malcolm's hand in his, he led 
him into the dining-room, where Fanny and 
Bessie were waiting breakfast for their father, 
their mother not leaving Frank's bedside, 

' Girls/ said Mr. Lee, ' this is Malcolm Douglas, 
Franks yoimg friend. He will wait here while 
I step up to see how Frank is;* and he placed a 
chair for Malcolm near Fanny's side, looking at 
her significantly as he did so, and then left them 
alone together. 

Now Fanny was by nature patronizing; and 
besides, she always, since she had heard Frank 
speak of him, had a great desire to see Malcolm: 
so her father could not in some respects have put 
him under better care. Fanny immediately began 
to talk to him as if she were somewhere near the 
age of forty, and he seven or eight. For a short 
time Malcolm listened as a matter of course, for 
he was very much frightened at being so unex- 
pectedly introduced into Frank's home. 

What a charming home it was ! Malcolm had 
never, in the many pictures which his fancy had 
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painted of the inside of the pleasant houses, before 
which he so often walked, and into which he 
looked so longingly, fancied one like this. 

The walls of the room were covered with a rich 
velvet paper; green leaves — so soft and sheeny, 
that, as he looked, Malcolm thought he could 
almost hear them rustle — ^trailed themselves over 
a glossy brown ground ; and upon these walls — 
pictures in themselves — ^hung other pictures in 
massive gilt frames; landscapes with glowing 
sunsets^ or rural scenes with such handsome cows 
drinking out of the flowing brooks. There was 
one dog, a true Landseer, to which Malcolm could 
scarcely keep from whistling. While Fanny 
talked, he answered briefly, taking in all these 
things wonderingly, hungrily ; but when Mr. Lee 
came down from Frank's room with a sad face, 
he forgot all but the one thing for which he had 
come. 

* He is very, very sick,' he said ; * I feel more 
anxious about him than I did last night even. 
He sleeps and talks, with only a few moments of 
consciousness between the naps.' 

* papa !' And Fanny lost the patron in the 
sister. Then for the first time Malcolm really 
saw her. 
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There he stood by the chair from which he had 
risen when Mr. Lee came in, swinging his hat from 
one hand to the other, and with such a troubled 
face, that, even in the midst of his own distress, 
Mr. Lee could not help noticing and feeling sony 
for him 

* You loved him, Malcolm,' he said gently. 
Malcolm struggled for a moment bravely with 
his tears, but the pictured walls grew dim, and 
even Fanny, so near him, vanished for a moment 
from his sight ; but he did not answer. 

* I know you do,' continued his father; ' he is a 
noble boy, and he loved you well, Malcolm. We 
will all of us ask God to spare him to us, if it is 
His own good will.' 

' papa !' And Fanny threw her arms around 
her father's neck, and sobbed aloud. 

' My chUd, he is in God's hands. He gave him 
to us, and we can trust our heavenly Father now 
— can we not?' But Fanny only sobbed the 
louder, and did not say yes. 

'Now, Malcolm,' said Mr. Lee, after soothing 
her gently for a few minutes, during which Mal- 
colm stood looking on, reading a new page in the 
history of life, 'we are going to have family 
prayers ; would you like to stay ? ' 
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Family prayers ! What could they be ? Mal- 
colm had heard Mr. Wise pray in church, Mr. 
Duncan in school, and himself said, ' Now I lay 
me ;* but family prayers must be something very 
different. He could not resist the invitation, 
though his delicacy told him it was not exactly 
proper to intrude upon the family at such a time. 
But he need not have hesitated; Mr. Lee was 
quite in earnest in wishing him to remain. 

He read the forty-sixth Psalm; then made a 
simple and appropriate prayer, every word of which 
sank into Malcolm's heart, never to be forgotten. 

Oh, a beautiful proof it is of the inspiration of 
the Bible, that it comes home with such comfort 
to those who are in trouble. To the wise man, 
and to the poor and ignorant alike, God's words ! 
He that made the heart is able to touch its most 
hidden chords, and He alone. Not all the consola- 
tion Mr. Lee could have imparted to his sorrowing 
children and the little weeping stranger, would 
have been to them what were these few moments 
of true devotion. They rose from their knees 
quieted; and Malcolm, who had not knelt, but 
had remained standing, saw with surprise that 
they looked happier, and were ready for the 
breakfast which was waiting for them.. 
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* Malcolm, you must be hungry enough for a 
second breakfast by this time, after your long 
walk too. Come, here is Frank's seat ready to 
you; I know he would like to see you in it' 
And taking the bo/s hand, without giving him 
time to answer, he drew him, rather reluctantly, 
to the table ; Fanny taking her seat by his side^ 
and Bessie occupying her mother's, at the head of 
the table. 

Malcolm had seen pictures of such tables in 
some of the story-books, which of late, throng 
Frank, had begun to find their way into his 
hands; but the real table far exceeded these— 
the snowy cloth, the bright silver, the white cliina» 
and the plentiful repast, simply but elegantly 
served, were more to him like dreams than reali- 
ties. He sat in a state of vague wonder^ looking 
from one thing to another, scarcely tasting the food 
which was before him. 

Mr. Lee turned the conversation into pleasant 
channels. To be sure, none of them but had one 
subject of thought ; that was, the sick boy in the 
room above. But Mr. Lee was a firm believer in 
the doctrine of cheerful giving, and was anxious 
in this, the first affliction which had fallen upon 
their family, that his children should becomo 
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imbned with the true spirit of submission, not 
because they must, but because every event of 
their lives was ordered by a wise, loving Father. 

Malcolm found himseK attending to what Mr. 
Lee was saying, answering his questions about the 
Bchool and his books, and even listening to a story 
which Mr. Lee told of some frolic of Frank's, 
when he was a very little boy, with an inclina- 
tion to laugh. Mr. Lee did laugh, and so did 
Bessie and Fanny; and he felt neither shocked 
Hor grieved. 

After breakfast was over, Malcolm still lingered, 
and no wonder. Everything about him had the 
fascination of fairy-land. 

Fanny patronized him again; but this time he 
lelt a little more at home, and made several 
answers, which showed her he was not so very 
young as she appeared to think him, rather to her 
discomfiture. 

'May I see him?* Malcolm ventured at length 
to ask. ' I will be as still as a mouse.' 

* Oh, no, indeed,' said Fanny, with much dignity, 
* Dr "Wise said he must be kept very still, and not 
allowed to see the least company.' 

Malcolm hung his head ; he was disappointed, 
and a little ashamed that he had asked; but 
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Bessie, who was her mother's own thoughtM 
child, said : 

' I am not so snre, Malcolm : yon cannot go into 
the room ; bnt if it would do yon any good, you 
can go into the passage and look in at the dsxst, 
I go np and see him from that every few minnteai 
I do not like to go in, for fear of disturbing him; 
bnt he does not see ns there.' 

Malcolm's face brightened with snch a look A 
joy; bnt no word of thanks came from his lip& 
He only said, ' I shall be so glad.' 

* Take off your shoes, then, so as to go soffly/ 
said Fanny, a little softened by his look, but wish- 
ing to retain her position. 

Malcolm stooped down to untie them, and, as 
he did so, remembered that he had no stockiDgs 
on, and hesitated. An innate refinement pie- 
vent^ him firom wishing to appear before these 
two girls in his bare feet 

' Then you can't go,' said Fanny, with decision. 

' I haye no stockings on,' said Malcolm, blushing 
deeply. 

'Xever mind' — and Bessie spoke so kindly— 
* you will walk all the more softly.' And then in 
a moment Malcolm's shoes were off, and the two 
were creeping up the stairs towards Frank's room. 
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Bessie took Malcolm's hand, as they reached the 
landing-place^ and led him to an open door; then 
stationed him so that he could command a view 
of the whole interior of the room. But Malcolm 
saw nothing but the bed, and the face so deadly 
pale that lay upon it, with two white hands 
stretched out over the sheet — one resting in his 
mother^s hand, and the other picking at the bed- 
doihes in a restless, feverish way. Could that be 
Frank? 

ffis hair was drawn back from his forehead, and 
lay in curls all over the pillow ; his eyes were half- 
shut, and his quick breathing seemed to part his 
lips with a slight convulsive efifort as it came. 
Malcolm gazed upon him in terror, and could 
hardly restrain a cry of grief. 

While they stood there, Mrs. Lee, happening to 
raise her eyes from Frank's bed, saw them. She 
did not know Malcolm was in the house, but she 
instantly recognised him, and, smiling, beckoned 
him to come in. 

' Mother wants you,' whispered Bessie, pushing 
him forward a little; 'go in softly, and don't be 
afraid.' 

There was something in Bessie's words — ^that 
invisible something which no one can explain — 
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that gave Malcolm courage, and made hii 
must do just as she said ; so, without h< 
he slipped softly in, and in a moment fon 
seK close by Frank, his hand held in M 
Frank and he seemed once more united. 

4 

touch of that true mother's hand Malco 
never forget — so soft, so gentle, so lov 
first mother-touch that he had ever fel 
his short orphan Ufe: it thrHled thro^ 
through him, it diverted him from the sicl 
and gave to him such an indistinct longii 
words could have expressed. 

Just then Frank opened his eyes, an 
at them both. At first, a faint flush of 
jpassed over his face ; then such a beamii 
and he held out his hand toward Malcoln 

' How are you, old fellow ? Glad to i 
Then, with a wandering look, 'Where 
Holt? did he hurt you much ? Don't cry,! 
have pluck : that's right, real true.' And 
piping voice died away, the eyes lost thei 
recognition, and the heavy lids droopec 
over them. 

Malcolm's smile seemed to freeze on 



f Was Frank dead ? 



* Now go,' said Mrs. Lee, drawing him d< 
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and kissing him ; * but don't say that you have 
been in, because so many others would want to 
come. Tell your aunt I remember her kindness.* 

(Jood Mrs. Lee, who, even in her direful ex- 
tremity, would not forget to utter the kind word. 
We know who was there, in that sick-room, and 
in His own good way will reward her for it all. 

Malcolm stole out of the room frightened, awed, 
but comforted, with the kiss upon his lips and in 
his heart ; and without going again to the dining- 
room, without stopping to say good-bye to Bessie, 
who looked after him over the balustrade of the 
stairs, ran out of the house, forgetting his shoes 
and his cap ; and it was not until he had gone a 
short distance toward home, that he remembered 
either. Then he came back, very shamefaced, and 
did not even look up as he met Fanny, who, seeing 
him go out without, was bringing them after him. 

Now she handed them to him with a reproof 
which she thought very proper for the occasion : 

*You should keep your thoughts about you, 
httle boy, or you will grow up very absent- 
minded.' 

* Tes, ma'am,' said Malcolm modestly. Indeed, 
he felt 80 very small just then, that it did not 
grieve his dignity to be treated like a baby. He 
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put on his cap and shoes, Fanny watchini 
all the time ; and then she reminded him 
manners by a verfgracious * Good morning 
must come again/ 

How much he had to tell Aunt Judy ! Mj 
felt that the walk was very long, as he tr 
get quickly over the ground on his way home 
ran until, breathless, he reached the lilac-b 
and there she was midway between the ga1 
the house looking for him. Thoughts of a pi 
ment or at least a scolding for his delay ] 
through his mind; but even these did not 
him. 

' Aunt Judy,' he called, rushing impeti 
in, * IVe seen him ! She took me up, and '. 
my shoes off; and Frank talked to me, an 
kissed me ; and Frank looks so' — 

Then Malcolm stopped to take breath, and 
Judy, looking at him rather sternly, conur 
to repeat what he had said, imtil she came 
taking off the shoes. 

'And what in the world,' she asked si 
' had your bare feet to do with the inside ( 
Lee's house, I should just like to know !' 

' Softly, so that I could go softly,' said Ma 
taking little notice of tone or looks. ' And 
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is alive, and lie spoke to me ; but it sounded so/ 
And Malcolm's own voice had a tone which per- 
haps he would have found it difficult to describe. 
'Then he is better?' 

* No, his father read the Bible and prayed.' 
'It is time to go to school,' said Aunt Judy, 
turning abruptly away. 




XV. 



% tulh toit^ l^c §0gs. 




HEN Malcolm reached school, the little 
knots of straggling children, which are 
always to be found until the last mo- 
ment around the grounds of a schoolroom, were 
gone, and he saw that he was late. 

This he had never been before since he had 
joined the school, and there was nothing he dreaded 
more, Mr. Duncan always looked so hurt. 

He pushed open the schoolroom door with much 
trepidation. The boys had but just taken their 
seats, and Mr. Duncan had his hand upon the beD, 
ready to announce that the exercises had begun. 

He had to walk all the way along the room, for 
his seat was at the opposite end ; and as he did so, 
he fancied every eye was upon him ; and his shoes 
— what a noise they would make ! Mr. DuncaOi 
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however, was considerate. He knew his boy, and 
was sure something important had kept Malcolni 
away; so he waited until Malcolm was seated 
before he struck the bell. 

This action of his spoke louder than any words 
to his scholars : ' See, this is the way in which I 
reward the boy who has heretofore always been in 
his place.' A betticr lesson on punctuality than if 
he had talked a half-hour, and much more atten- 
tively listened to. 

Aft-er the opening exercises, he said : 

'Boys, I suppose you are all thinking of, and 
anxious to hear from, Frank Lee. I have just come 
from his father's, and regret to say that he is not 
much better. You will also want to hear from 
Silas Holt. I have seen him too this morning. I 
have a request to make of you all ; I am sure there 
is not a boy here who wiU not grant it, and that, 
too, not only when I can see and hear of his doing 
80, but when away from me, where I shall be least 
likely to know anything about it ; and I wish you 
io remember, that it is not only my request, but 
Prank Lee's also. 

* This is it : that you will all be kind to Silas 
BColt, and neither taimt nor blame him for what 
las happened. This morning Frank sent his for- 
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giveness, and told his father to tell him how i 
he was for him. 

' I need not say how noble and generous 
was in him. There is not a single one of yoi 
feels it in his heart. What I want of you 
emulate his example. It may be Frank's c 
request to you. You are reminded by it 
deeply this boy must have drunk of the spii 
the heavenly Teacher, who said of His bitt 
enemies, " Forgive them, for they know not 
they do." Silas was not to blame for sho' 
Frank — I mean that he was innocent of the 
act of pulling the trigger : his sin lay further 
than that, and this is one point which I wi 
enforce upon you, that no one of you can 
foresee the consequences of a wrong act, hov 
small the act may be. 

'Frank's life now may pay the penalty < 
act of disobedience. That was Silas' sin- 
obedience, Mark it well, and take home to ^ 
selves, each one of you, this solemn lesson. 

' No such act ever goes unpimished : soor 
later, God will show you how much it has ex 
His displeasure. 

' A very little sin, I have no doubt, it seem 
you yesterday, disobeying that slight regulati 
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mine, that no boy should meddle with a fire-arm. 
But, boys, there is no such thing as a little sin : 
ihey are all great — great as this, which in the 
eyes of many is reckoned little less than wiKul 
murder. 

' One other thing I must point out to you ; it 
is this : an indulged fault often leads into grievous 
sin. Silas was led into this disobedience by his 
love of bullying. This is a shame to him : but 
that you all understand better than I can tell you. 
While you justly blame him, there is one thing 
which it wiU be generous in you to remember. 
He has been trying hard of late to correct this 
fault, and has in part succeeded, but only in part, 
as this event shows. 

' Now, boys, break yourselves off your faults at 
once, and manfully. Don't parley with them. 
They are insidious foes, always lying in wait to 
spring out upon you ; and when they spring, they 
almost always conquer : cut them off, root and 
branch. A few strong, manly strokes, and the 
thing is done for ever. 

'This afternoon Silas will come to school. I 
look to you, every one of you, to make his coming 
as little painful as you can.' 

Now Mr. Duncan had undertaken a very diffU 
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cult task. The boys were not only incensed at 
what had happened to their favourite, but they had 
many of them been urged by excited persons who 
were not connected with school, if Silas Holt 
should dare to make his appearance among them, 
'to. give him what he deserved.* They had come 
there that morning, nursing feelii^ of revenge 
and hatred, determined to take the punishment 
into their own hands, and not allow Silas to escape 
without the severest penalty in their power to 
bestow. 

Three boys had been chosen, and stationed at 
the gate, to catch him the moment he should 
make his appearance. Perhaps Mr. Duncan had 
some knowledge of this : if he had not, he knew 
his boys well, and went straight to the mark. At 
first there were many lowering and angry looks 
cast at him as he spoke ; but by degrees the cloud 
rolled away. Mr. Duncan saw that, until some 
new offence, Silas was safe from any open violence, 
and he could not but hope would receive kind 
words and kinder treatment. 

He had, as he had said, gone from Mr. Lee's, 
where he was very much touched by hearing of 
Frank's request to see Silas Holt ; and a stormy 
and unpleasant call he had. 
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Sflas* father, unwilling to face the remarks and 
bolt-finding which he knew awaited him as soon 
\& he should be seen in town, had remained at 
iome, and was in one of his very worst humours. 

Mr. Lee's visit had not tended to soften or make 
lim feel any more kindly towards his son. The 
jontrast between the boys — the sympathy shown 
io the one, and the aversion to the other — ^had 
nade him dislike the mention of Frank Lee's 
lame; and now the forgiveness which he had 
lent seemed to him an act of arrogance. He was 
lot noble enough in his own heart to have any 
eight appreciation of it. 

He had treated Silas all the morning in a brutal 
tod coarse way ; and even Baby Eddie's cries at 
Silaa* tears were of no avail. He had ordered 
Bridget to take and keep him out of the way, and 
had forbidden Silas, with most insulting epithets, 
to apeak or play with him. Indeed, he had 
ordered him to consider himseK a close prisoner 
iiithQ house, and had drawn such pictures of the 
pfl, and the gallows which awaited huh., in case 
of Prank's death, that Silas could with difl&culty 
strain his teeth from chattering with terror. 

A more abject, miserable-looking wretch, than 
'fr. Duncan found him, even after Mr Lee's visit, 
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it would be difficult to imagine; and it was 
mercy to Silas that God sent this kind teache 
What his future might have been without tl 
visit, it would be difficult to imagine. 

Mr. Duncan was equal to the occasion. H 
first soothed the father, and managed to secure \ 
short time with Silas alone ; then, in a skilful aii( 
kind way, he blamed and comforted him, until tlu 
heavy eyebrows relaxed their frown, and the thicl 
lips were released from the pout which had made 
them so unpleasing. Mr. Duncan wat<5hed the 
change come over Silas; indeed, as he saw him 
yield by degrees to his kind, wise treatment, he 
began to have more hope of him than he ever had 
before; and he determined to make, with God'j 
help, the saving of this boy a prominent object ii 
his summer's work. 

The one thing needed was kindness. He wel 
knew that nothing will drive a child into a bac 
course like continued fault-finding, and a hard 
imloved life. He promised Silas, if he woul( 
come immediately back into school, he should no 
be annoyed by mention of the accident, if b 
would bear himself quietly and inoffensively; anc 
more than that, offered to ensure his father's con 
sent, — a proposition which Silas heard with a 
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incredulous smile, as he never knew his father 
to relent from any punishment ; and had he not 
told him a dozen times that very day that he 
should only leave the house for the jail and the 
gallows ? 

Just before he left, Silas said, looking eagerly 
from the window, as he heard the sound of little 
wheels : 

*Mr. Duncan, there is the baby; I want you to 
see him, sir. He is such a splendid little fellow ! 
Come quick ; here he is ! ' And Mr. Duncan 
hardly recognised the voice, it was so gentle and 
tender, as Silas leaned out of the window and 
called the child. 

It was no wonder he loved Eddie; for Mr. 
Duncan, as he looked over his shoulder, thought 
he had seldom seen a face that Had such an in- 
expressible charm. A dear, soft baby face 'was 
upturned from the little perambulator in answer 
to the call, — a face so glowing with love, so happy, 
aind so very, very sweet ; and then, two dimpled 
hands were stretched eagerly toward the brighten- 
ing, brutal face beside him, and the gentle voice 
called ' Brudder ! ' 

'He is a darling!' said Mr. Duncan. *I don't 
wonder you love him, Silas; you must make a 

N 
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man worthy of him, or he will grow to be ashame< 
of you/ 

And then such a burning blush the heart sen; 
to those brown cheeks; but Silas only answered 
doggedly : 

'I can't, Mr. Duncan; it aint any use/ 

* " I can't " never did anything yet, my boy/ And 
the teacher's hand rested for a moment, ahnost 
tenderly, on the boy's heaving shoulder. 'I will; 
that is the word Eddie will speak when he is a 
boy, or I am mistaken. Try it, for his sake/ 

And Silas answered with a twitch and a frown 
So Mr. Duncan left him, and sought his father. 

He found Mr. Holt much incensed by the coW 
looks and words of those he had met since he weni 
away from home, stung with the disgrace whicl 
he thought Silas was to him, and mortified that al 
he had done for him in the way of fitting him foi 
a show, on the Fourth, had been so entirely throwi 
away ; but Mr. Duncan spoke well of Silas — ^tol( 
of every hope he had for him, and took occasioi 
also, in an indirect way, to point out what h 
thought was the only means of changing an< 
saving him. 

He obtained an unwilling consent from Mi 
Holt, that Silas should be permitted to come t 
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school that very afternoon. Whether he gained 
anything beyond, remained to be proved in the 
great uncertain future. 

Mr. Duncan, when he went home from school 
that noon, felt that he had done his best for Silas ; 
but that, after all, much now depended upon the 
event of Frank's sickness. Should he grow worse, 
should he die, it was difficult to say what would 
foUow. 

The reports at noon were slightly more favour- 
able. It was evident Frank would have a run of 
fever; but it was by no means certain that it 
would be fatal, or even long. On the whole, the 
physicians spoke rather encouragingly ; and it was 
with this hope, lifting a little the fears and doubts 
of Frank's numerous friends, that Silas came once 
more to schooL 

To the credit of the boys be it recorded, that 
they did obey Mr. Duncan literally, and not onlj^ 
did not taunt Silas with the accident, but were 
kind to him in the various little ways which boys 
imderstand so weU. Silas' very looks might, and 
would, have touched their compassion, if Mr. 
Duncan had not interfered in his behalf. He was 
so pale, never raising his eyes from the ground, 
unless he was spoken to ; and instead of lingering 
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on the play-ground, and being the very last boy 
who was willing to enter the schoolroom, he was 
the first, and seemed to be busy studying when 
the others came in. 

Malcolm could not resist his inclination to 
make his way to his own desk round by Silas* 
seat, and, as he passed him, to hold out his hand 
to him. 

Silas saw him, and, looking up with a quick 
flash of the eye, put his own instantly within it 

Mr. Duncan saw the action, and little Malcolm 
rose many degrees in his estimation as he walked 
quietly to his own seat. 

At the play-hour, Silas did not incline to go 
out with the others, and Mr. Duncan, on the 
whole, approved of it: it showed more sensitive- 
ness than he had expected bom him. Besides, 
he thought it as well some notice should be taken 
of the event by Silas himself, so long at least as 
Frank lay in so critical a condition. He went to 
Silas' desk, and had a kind talk with him. The 
words and the kindness were edged tools. Poor 
Silas ! — a few more of such would have chiselled 
him into a very different boy — into a very diffe- 
rent man ! 

That night, a little party of the High School 
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boys went home with Silas, walking, as they did 
so, through the 'main streets. It was not a pre- 
meditated thing, but it was fortunate; for the 
±own of Nutting was on the alert, watching 
every movement of these boys, and passing 
judgment, not always the kindest or most just, 
upon them. 

When they were seen to be thus supporting, 
and, as it were, almost defending Silas, some 
shook their heads, and thought moral lessons were 
but poorly taught in the High School, while a few 
others really comprehended the delicacy and high 
character of the course. 

The stamp of public approval, however, was 
at last put upon it by Mr. Lee's open appro- 
bation. 

He was coming through the streets when he 
met the crowd. Stopping, he said, in his pleasant, 
cheery way, that made every boy in Nutting love, 
and his own son almost idolize him : 

* Well met, my boys ! I am sure you will all 
be glad to hear that we think Frank a little 
better to-night ; I hope he will be out with you 
soon again. Silas' — ^looking in among them, and 
singling him 'out — ' Frank has spoken often and 
very kindly of you to-day. I don't think there is 
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a boy in Nutting so heartily forgives 
wishes you better. He knows how un: 
the firing was/ And the boys one ai 
the glancing of an edged tooL 




XVL 



^rank anir Silas* 




[HERE passed now a week, in which 
Frank fought a close contest with 
death; but the kind, great Physician 
did not forget him. With those earthly friends 
who loved him. He watched by his pillow day 
and night ; and finally, id His own good time, 
lebnked the disease, and it stood still. Then He 
^.tieted the throbbiog pulses, eased the aching 
serves, sent the blood with a gentler motion 
tiiough the blue veius, lit up the languid eye, 
and gave back to the changed voice the tones his 
feiends loved so welL 

*The danger is past! Frank Lee will recover 1* 
^as the announcement which sent a thrill of 
pleasure through the town ; no one, not even the 
^^3^er there, hearing it with unconcern 

199 
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What its effect was upon Frank's two friends, 
Malcolm and Silas, may be imagined. Malcolm 
was wild with joy. The little fellow did not know 
how to contain his delight, but was continually 
calling upon himself Aunt Judy's sharp rebukes, 
by his noisy demonstrations. And yet, in a certain 
way, no one in town sympathized more heartily 
with him. 

As for Silas, it was almost like a change to liim 
personally from death to life. His father had so 
thoroughly imbued him with the terror of the 
gallows, that never, duriag this whole week, can 
these images of horror be said to have been out 
of his thoughts. Sleeping or waking, studying or 
idling, in the schoolroom, by the wayside, or at 
home, playing with Baby Eddie, or sitting soUtaiy 
and moody, there lay that one weight — ^the gallows, 
the noose, execution — ^with all its startling teiroia 
and death. 

Of the hereafter, Silas had very little thougM 
No wonder that, to a boy, such a termination o: 
the mystery of his life should preclude all othe 
thought. He grew thin and haggard, and carrie* 
the traces of this agony to the latest hour of hi 
life. How could he help it ? 

When Frank was really better, one of the firs 
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requests he made was, to be allowed to see Silas 
Holt. 

For some days his mother tried to divert him 
from it; but he was so pertinacious, that it al- 
most seemed as if that grew to be the one wish 
of his life. So a reluctant consent was given, 
and Silas sent for, on his Saturday afternoon 
holiday. 

At first he was imwilling to come, but his 
father was peremptory. He found there would 
be no release; and, fortunately for him, it was 
not long before he really wished to see Frank, if 
only to lose those dreadful images that haunted 
him day and night. 

Dressed in his very best, he might have been 
seen, about two o'clock, running with all speed 
toward Mr. Lee's house. One who saw would 
have thought he was afraid he would be tempted 
to run away in another direction, if he did not 
make haste. 

Frank was bolstered up in bed, and had been 
watching for him some time before he came, even 
at this early hour ; therefore his mother was glad 
when- she heard a boy's voice, at the door, and 
knew that Silas was there. 

* There he is,' said Frank, a flush suffusing his 
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pale face. ' They will bring him right up, won't 
they, mother ? ' 

But while he spoke, a step was heard upon the 
stairs, and then there stood Silas in his door. 

' Holloa, old fellow ! How are you ? Glad to 
see you,' said a thin voice from the bed. And such 
a hand as was stretched out toward him ! 

Silas stood stUl, looking at him without mov- 
ing. He really did not quite know him, he was 
so changed. 

' Why don't you come in V said Frank, with a 
laugh which was a little more human; at any 
rate, it showed that he was alive, and not a speak- 
ing corpse. So Silas ventured one foot very slowly 
along after the other, his whole motion giving the 
impression of a boy who is moved by some force 
which is acting contrary to his will, until he stood 
opposite Frank's bed. 

'Holloa! How are you?* said Frank again; 
' I've been asking to see you all the week, but my 
mother said no; and she knows best of course; 
but I wanted it awfully. I've got lots to tell you, 
only mother has made me promise I wouldn't talk 
much; so I must hurry. Sit down there. No, 
no; not away off there. Now bring your chair 
close, where mother sits; she is going away to 
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leave us together. She said she would, and she 
always does what she promises. Don't you, 
mother? Oh, she is grand, I tell you.' And 
Frank turned such loving eyes on that dear 
mother, as she went out. He did not see the 
tears in her eyes, nor could he hear the little 
prayer in her heart; but God heard and saw 
both. 

*Now draw up close,' said Frank, the moment 
she had closed the door behind her. ' I want to 
tell you how sure I am you didn't mean to hurt 
me. Why, if you had tried your best to shoot me, 
you could not have done it, and you wouldn't 
have ; would you, old boy ? ' 

Frank looked at him searchingly, as he asked 
this question. There may have been a lingering 
doubt in his mind, which he had lain there 
thinking over, until he felt that he must have 
it answered. 

*No, indeed,' said Silas, in a choked voice. 
'I wouldn't have for ten worlds. Oh, Frankie, 
FranMe, if you only knew' — And the big, bully- 
ing boy laid his head down on Frank's piUow, so 
close to Frank that his brown curls fell over upon 
him, and cried like a little girl 

'There, don't,' said Frank in much distress, 
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smoothing Silas' stiff black hair with his feeble 
hand. * Don't cry, that is a good fellow ; I knew 
all the time you didn't mean to: you wouldn't 
have hurt me for all the pistols in Nutting ; and I 
dare say I spoke cross to you/ I felt really angry 
at you, for scaring the little chaps so; and my 
father says anger is short madness, and a great 
many don't know what they do when they are 
hopping mad as I was. I am sorry I snapped you 
up so like an old dragon.' 

But Silas kept his face hid and made no answer. 

' There, now ; don't let's say another word about 
it. I only wanted to tell you just how it was. 
I've lain here and thought it over so long, that it 
seemed to me I should go crazed, if I could not 
see you. Now you see it's all done for, labelled, 
put away; and before you know it, I shall be 
about among you chaps. How are you getting on 
at school V 

All the time Frank was talking, the gentle 
motion of his hand on Silas' head continued: it 
was as his sister Bessie or his mother might have 
soothed him; and Silas, unused to any sucb 
tenderness, could not long resist it and the kind 
words. 

He raised his face, tear-stained, but softer in its 
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expression than Frank had ever seen it before, 
and said : 

' First-rate. Mr. Duncan and the ' boys have 
never plagued me a bit about it. He said they 
shouldn't, and they haven't tried.' 

'Good for the fellows. I say, Silas, won't we 
have a sort of jubilee when I get about there 
again ? We'll ask for a special holiday, and I'll 
stand treat. My mother will let me, I know, and 
I can coax Edna into anything. Jolly! I am 
glad I've thought of it. I'll lie here and plan it 
aU out, and Bessie will help me, she's so 'cute. 
She always seems to know just what a boy wants ; 
she is as good as a brother, any time.' 

' Won't it be jolly, though V said Silas, making 
a great effort to recover himself, and seeing some- 
thing that looked a little more like Frank Lee, in 
the great brown eyes that were gazing so steadily 
into his. 

* Yes, sir !' And Frank brought his hand down 
with quite a hearty slap on Silas*. ' And the way 
I'll plan it all out, before I can get there, will be 
enough to think on. There is one thing though, 
Silas, I want you to do for me, before I get welL 
You see I can't ; so you must, in my place.' 

' What is it V asked Silas eagerly. 
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' Oh, there axe two things. One is, be kind to 
Malcohn. Don't let anybody plague him : he is a 
weak little thing; and though he has pluck, he 
hasn't strength : so look after him, do ; that's a 
good boy.' 

' I will. See if I don't,* said Silas Holt. 

' And the other' — ^hesitating — ' is — I don't know 
if you are going to like it, Silas; but I have 
thought of it so often, since I have been lying 
here — and mother won't let me study the least 
mite in the world. You see there is no teacher 
in Nutting like Mr. Noble, and X am afraid some 
boy will rush in and take my place while I am 
gone. Now I want you to take and keep it, and 
get my lessons for me too,' he said, smiling; 
' real good ones, a lot better than ever I did, so 
that I may feel proud of my substitute. Say, will 
you, Silas V 

* Yes,' said Silas promptly. 

* Good for you ; you are worth your weight in 
gold ! Now for it ; just hand me my Bible and 
Question-book : there they are, on the corner of 
the table.' 

Silas had complied with this request, and Frank 
was busy, with a wearied, puzzled look, trying to 
find his lesson, when his mother came back, and 
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taking the book from him, did all he wished ; then 
told Silas he might come again soon, if this visit 
did not do Frank any harm ; and so dismissed him. 

When Silas was once more fairly out of the 
house, he felt as if a great weight had been lifted 
from his heart. He was not a boy to examine 
himself very carefully, and so ascertain the exact 
state of his feelings ; he was contented to know 
that things were, without going any deeper ; and 
now he knew that he was a very different boy 
from the trembling, fearful one that was walking 
through those same streets so short a time before. 

Frank was alive. He had seen and talked with 
hivn. He had not only forgiven him, but — And 
Silas thought of the touch of that light, thin hand 
upon his head, with a feeling which he could not 
imderstand, only enjoy. Could it have been the 
same hand that had dealt those heavy blows on a 
morning so short a time ago ? ' Was it a different 
Frank, or he a different Spas ? He was puzzled 
to know. 

As he grew quieter, after the interview, there 
was one, and only one, part of it upon which he 
did not dwell with pleasure ; that was the promise 
that he had given Frank of attending Sabbath 
school 
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Now there was nothing he could have been 
requested to do that he would have disliked more. 
He hated the Sabbath school — ^hated it with all 
the ugly and malignant part of his nature. Ifc 
was not only its confinement, but he did not like . 
to hear anything about religion; and a word of a 
personal nature always made him angry. BesideSi 
he was by no means fond of study ; and there was 
something extremely unpleasant to him in a volun- 
tary lesson in a book so stupid to him as the 
Bible. 

What was to be done ? He had promised; and ; 
even Silas felt that a promise given under suchi 
circumstances should be considered sacred. 

There was another point in this: Silas felt 
ashamed of being a Sabbath-school scholar. He 
never heard at home a word to commend religiou 
in any way ; on the contrary, he heard his parents 
often jeer at it, and speak of those who were pro- 
minent in the church as * canting Methodisis.* 
He had therefore a sense of shame, a feeling ihak 
it would be unmanly, almost girlish, if he should 
be caught within the doors of the Sabbath school 

How wise this was, or how consistent with 
Silas' other ideas of manliness, I. will leave my 
reader to judge. 
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Then to-morrow was Sunday, and Sflas had a 
very short time in which to make up his mind as 
to going, or, if he went, to learn his lesson. He 
knew so little of the Bible, that it seemed a for- 
midable task to him. He must give up all his 
sports for the rest of the day, and hide himself; 
for he felt that even Bridget would laugh if she 
saw him engaged in such a way. Still, even this 
had not the power to cloud his joy ; and he was 
so light-hearted as he walked home, that he could 
hardly keep himself from singing or whistling as 
he went. 

' There goes Silas Holt, out skylarking !' called 
Bill Sykes after him, as he passed the door of the 
butcher's shop. 

Silas heard him, and frowned on him like a 
thunder-cloud ; but, flow he had done giving him 
cigars. Bill did not care. So he sent after him a 
taunting laugh, which made Silas' blood tingle, 
and caused him to double up his fists. 

This was, however, quickly forgotten ; and, urged 
by an impulse to gratify Frank, feeling that it was 
the only compensation he could make, he turned 
off the main road, sought the same spot down by 
the banks of the river where lie had once before 
gone on the morning we first introduced him to 
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our readers. But what a different boy 
become even in these few short weeks ! 

Then, one could not be found in all 
who would so little command our love and 
now, we will regard with pleasure this fain 
gling for another and a better life, show] 
desire to do a thing unpleasant to himself, 
sake of gratifying Frank. 

As he sat there, with his open Bible befc 
faithfully trying to get the difficult and uni 
ing lesson, how little we can tell what inj 
for good came to him ; how God may ha"' 
speaking in the gentle voice of the low, n 
ing river ; how God may have been looking 
in the flickering, golden sunligM, in the > 
leaves, in the green banks covered with thei 
water-flowers. Oh, God is a good, kind 
coming to us in ways and at times wl 
thoughts are not of Him. 





XVIL 

Silas m Ij^e Sabbatj^ Sr|^00l 

'E. NOBLE was not a little surprised to 
see Silas Holt coining into his class 
with the other boys on the follow- 
ing Sunday; but as he observed SUas looked 
frightened, and a little 'sheepish/ as he would 
have described himself, he thought it best not to 
take any special notice of him, but to go on and 
hear him recite, as if he regularly came there. 

The boys all stared at him and at each other, 
and at Mr. Noble; but as they could detect no 
sign of surprise in their teacher's face, they sup- 
posed the thing had all been arranged. 

Malcolm, however, being so much younger, 
could not so easily restrain his curiosity ; yet he 
was himself too much of a stranger in school to 
allow him to ask the question which was trembling 
on his tongue : 

211' 
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'Why, how came you here, Silas Holt ? ' 

Silas had learned his lesson. He took Frank's 
place — as Frank had requested him to do — as well 
as a boy so wholly ignorant of the Bible could; 
and Mr. Noble, easily discerning the eflfort he had 
made, commended him for his clear and correct 
answers— unexpected praise, which brought a 
sense of happiness to the boy's heart. 

They had finished the lesson of the loaves and 
fishes, and were now busy with the no less great 
miracle of Jesus walking upon the sea and stilling 
the stormy waves. 

This was a subject that introduced a succession 
of scenes which could easily be made of thrilling 
interest to the boys ; and Mr. Noble did make it 
so. He told them of the great crowd who had so 
long despised and persecuted Jesus becoming con- 
vinced, from the miraculous distribution of the 
food, that He was really a great prophet, and 
pressing upon Him with a design to make Him 
that earthly king for whom they had so long been 
looking ; obliging Him, in order to avoid them, to 
go up into a moimtain alone, where He remained 
all the day, until His disciples, becoming weary of 
waiting for Him, went down to their vessel, leaving 
Him alone. 
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*That wasn't fair in them/ said Malcolm, who 
often, in his interest, forgot he was speaking. 

* No, it was not. Christ had very little of what 
you boys would call fair treatment when on the 
earth; and you must all remember how much 
harder this was to be borne, because He knew that 
His only object in being here was to save those 
with whom He lived from eternal death. What a 
constant sense of their ingratitude He must have 
had, day after day, in all His intercourse with 
them! and, my boys, I am afraid He has not 
wholly lost that even now. I am afraid, as He 
looks down upon us, He does not see in any of our 
hearts such gratitude for the great debt of love 
which we owe Him, as becomes us. 

* Do you suppose any of us really can feel what 

a sacrifice it must have been to the Son of God to 

leave the heaven of heavens, the holy presence of 

His Father and the blessed angels, and dwell here 

for thirty long years, only to seek and to save that 

which was lost ? Sometimes I think, if we could 

realize this, we should live very different lives; 

indeed, I know we should. And this leads me to 

speak a few words in addition to what I said on 

the last Sabbath about Frank Lee. 

*Then I told you how uncertain his life was. 
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and how near death might be to a member of this 
class. Now I have to tell you how mercifully 
God has dealt with him, and with ns all in sparing 
him. Ton know the lesson I wished to impress 
upon you then was the imcertainty of life. Now 
it is God's goodness; and growing out of this, 
comes naturally the return we should wish to 
make for this benefit. 

* What should you think, boys ' — and Mr. Noble 
looked directly at Silas Holt, finding him with his 
eyes fixed upon' him, as if he were attending 
closely — ' what would you think of a boy who had 
been all his lifetime, perhaps, forgetting some one 
who had been constantly doing him good, and not 
only forgetting, but acting contrary to the known 
wishes of this kind friend ; and this friend, instead 
of leaving and punishing him, had come to him in 
one of the most trying positions of his whole life 
— a position into which he had brought himself 
by some flagrant act of disobedience-^yet, instead 
of resenting it, he had come to him when he was 
suffering from his folly, and been even more kind 
and forgiving than ever before ? Now, if in spite 
of all this, the boy should still turn away from 
him, and keep continually grieving him, what 
would you think of him ? ' 
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* Think he was mean/ said one boy. 

* Think he deserved to be flogged until he could 
leam how to appreciate kindness/ said another. 

'Think! I should think/ said Paul Clay, 'that 
he wasn't worth looking at.' 

*And 1/ said little Malcolm, his own eyes 
swimming in tears, ' should think he would feel 
80 bad, he would want to cry.' 

The boys all smiled ; but Mr. Noble said : 

*Tou are right, Malcolm. He ought to repent; 
and that is the state of mind that brings tears.' 

Silas was puzzled. Eemorse he knew ; also the 
fear that precedes, and often follows, punishment ; 
but a noble, manly repentance, coming and saying 
with his whole heart, * I have sinned, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son/ was a state of 
feeling entirely new to him, particularly that 
repentance which follows an act of ingratitude. 

Even now he had little idea of what Mr. Noble 
was anxious to impress upon him : the fact that 
God had been very forgiving to him in sparing 
him through the life of utter forgetfulness and sin 
which he had spent ; and now, in restoring Frank, 
and thus removing from his future a memory 
which must always have hung like a dark cloud 
over him. But, as we know, Silas had received 
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very little religious instruction; not, as in Mal- 
colm's case, from a want of religious privileges, 
but because he had felt no interest in or inchna- 
tion to improve those that were oflFered him. 

To-day he was more softened by the circum- 
stances in which he found himself than by this 
direct address, though many words spoken now 
will recur to him at some future time. 

Malcolm's heart was soft and tender, ready to 
receive them ; and, falling upon such ground, will 
God not send upon them sunlight and dew, so that 
there shall spring up a rich and abundant harvest? 

Mr. Noble went out of Sabbath school with 
his hand upon Silas' shoulder. It was a gentle 
touch ; and yet it boimd that boy more strongly 
than if it had been an iron chain. He wanted 
to run away ; he was afraid he was going to be 
scolded or preached to. He did not want to be 
seen beyond the vestry door, in connection with 
Sabbath school ; but he could not shake off that 
touch — could not even run if he would : he must 
walk slowly and quietly by Mr. Noble's side until 
they had passed through the crowd of other 
scholars, and were alone together, imder the long 
beautiful row of elms that led away from Mr. 
Wise's church. 
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'Silas/ said Mr. Noble kindly, very kindly, 'I ' 
am glad to see you in my class ; I wanted you to 
walk here with me, that I might tell you so. I 
have often wished you would come in with my 
boys, and belong to me, as they do; but you 
know unless a boy comes of his own accord, it 
does not do any good to try to get him into the 
Sabbath school. I have wanted you particularly 
since the fearful accident of the Fourth, for I 
have felt very sorry for you. It is hard to have 
the punishment follow an offence so soon and so 
terribly ; and yet sometimes it is the very kindest 
thing our heavenly Father can do for us ; it makes 
us stop and think. Perhaps, had it not been for 
this, you might never have, of your own accord, 
come into the Sabbath school.' 

* I did not now,' said Silas, iriipelled by one of 
the first bursts of honest feeling which had ever 
prompted his words ; ' I came because I had 
promised Frank Lee I would. I did not wish to 
come.' 

' How is that V 

* Oh, Frank, when I went to see him, said he 
vranted me to take his place, and get his lessons 
for him, until he could come back ; so, you see, 
I said yes ; and then I had to do it/ 
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' Of course ; and by the time Frank is well 
enough to come back again, I hope you wiU 
become too much attached to the Sabbath school 
to wish to leave it ; but we will not discuss that 
now. I am glad anything has brought you to me; ; 
and I want to say stUl further, how much pleased \ 
I am with the way you have learned your lesson . 
to-day. You showed me that you had put your mind \ 
to it. I don't wonder Mr. Dimcan says you could \ 
be one of his best scholars, if you only would.' 

* Did he — did he say so V asked Silas eagerly. 

* Yes ; and more than that. He said your late 
improvement in other things made him see you 3 
would be one of his best boys, if .the time ever 
came when God touched your heart.* 

Silas looked down upon the ground, and kicked 
two or three loose stones away with his foot, and 
Mr. Noble walked on without speaking. Pretty 
soon the boy turned his face up, and said, with a 
smile, that made even his homely countenance 
pleasant to look at : 

'I thought Mr. Duncan despised, and almost 
hated me, as everybody else does ; but if he don't, 
— ^if he really does think so !' 

' He really does, Silas; you may rely upon it: 
he told me so himself.' 
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♦ Then, Mr. Noble, I'll— 111 try to deserve it,' 
said Silas eagerly. 

* God bless you, and help you, my boy.' And 
Mr. Noble's hand closed on Silas' with an 
earnest pressure; and as Silas looked up in the 
young man's face, he saw beaming down upon 
him a look of deep interest, almost of affection. 

Ah ! even our very looks God makes at times 
edged tools, and they carve as no words ever can ; 
they shape and fashion as no action has the power 
to do. 

Silas never forgot how Mr. Noble looked there 
in the pleasant light of the still Sabbath noon. 
It had more power over him than all the words 
he had spoken. A child is rarely deceived. It 
knows the truth, come it from the lips or the eye, 
God has given a marvellous power of separating 
the false from the true to these little ones ; and 
therefore it is, that the upright, honest course 
always prospers best in their government — ^that 
those parents and teachers are most blest who do 
not swerve from the line of rectitude in all their 
dealings with them. 

"When Mr. Noble had left Silas, which he did 
soon after this point in their conversation, Silas 
walked on for some distance alone. He was busy 
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thinking over all that had happened, without so 
much of the stubborn, sulky feeling as generally 
came to him from every effort to do him good 
When he saw Malcolm Douglas waiting for him 
at the comer of the street that turned down to 
his father's house, he hastened to him. 

' I say, Silas,' was Malcolm's first salutation, 
' how nice it was for you to come to the SabbaA 
school ! I like it first-rate — don't you V 

* I don't know,' said Silas evasively. 

* Poh ! I know, and so will you before you 
can turn roimd. I did not want to go a bit, but 
Frank made me, and now I am so glad. Do you 
know about the loaves and fishes? It's 'cuter, 
I think, than about walking on the sea. How 
frightened those disciples must have been, to 
have seen Him, when it stormed so, too ; but it 
was mean in them to go and leave Him. I would 
have let it storm and frighten them well to pay 
for it, if I had been Him — ^wouldn't you ? But 
Mr. Noble didn't look quite pleased when I said 
so, did he V 

' It wasn't respectful, 'cause it was about Jesus,* 
said Silas, with a slight touch of reverence in his 
voice. 

'Oh, no, it wasn't though, it was about those 
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disciples. Who were they ? I know Simon, and 

Andrew, and Peter, and Philip/ 

' I don't think Philip was one,' said Silas. 

' Wasn't he ? Who were they then V 

But Silas, though he would have been very glad 

to have shown ofif his superior knowledge on the 

occasion, was utterly at fault, and could not even 

guess ; so he said, rather pettishly : 

* Bother your disciples! What does a fellow 
want to plague his head with a lot of names for ? 
Look them out in your Bible for yourself.' 

' So I will,' said Malcolm, ' only I don't know 
where to look' 

* Hunt till you do, then.' 

* Of course ; but, SUas, you are coming all the 
time, are you not V 

* Don't know. Never make any promises, and 
then you never tell any lies ; that is my course of 
action,' said SUas, with a little swagger. 

' Yes ; but, SUas, if you only wanted to learn as 
much as I do. I wish you would teach me now ; 
Frank is sick I make so many blunders, and I 
feel dreadfuUy ashamed,' said the little feUow, 
looking coaxingly up in SUas' face. 

'I can't help it; nobody can thump kiiowledge 
into a blockhead.' 
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Silas thought this was smart ; but I am sure no 
one else wilL Malcolm did not, as he turned dis- 
appointed away, and went on his long solitary 
walk home. Every time that he attended Sab- 
bath school, showed him how much there was for 
him to leam, and how impossible it was to do so 
without any help. 

If Frank had never been sick, he would not have 
known what he owed him, and how dependent he 
had become upon him. 

"When he stopped to speak to Silas, it was not 
with the intention of asking his help ; it was only 
to say how glad he was to see him, and how much 
he hoped he would keep on in the Sabbath school 
But the request for aid came with his sudden feel- 
ing of the extremity of ids need. The Bible was 
a wonderful book, and he only a poor little way- 
farer, who could not as yet, however earnest, read 
it with the imderstanding, though he did with his 
whole heart. 

' 111 go straight in and make Aunt Judy tell 
me,' he said, as he was walking up to the house 
through the lilac-bushes. 'She knows, for she 
knows everything.' 

This is generally a child's estimate of those 
whom they look up to, and in this case a very for- 
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(mate one ; for who can say that, in attempting to 
each her boy, Atmt Judy shall not herself be taught 
liat lesson which, in her long dreary lifetime, she 
as not yet learned, by the great Teacher Himself ? 

Malcolm rushed noisily into the room where 
lunt Judy was sitting, with that large tmused 
Jible before her. She did not move it, or attempt, 
8 she might have done a short time since, to con- 
teal it from him ; but she only looked at him over 
ler spectacles, and gave him the salutation which 
?as becoming her common one when he was un- 
liily noisy. 

'What now?' 

*0h, Aunt Judy, you've got your Bible too/ 
4nd Malcolm looked curiously at its old-fashioned 
fiather covers (its leaves were not, alas, any of 
ihem dog-eared). 'I am so glad ; I want you to 
tell me all about it.' 

'Ill about what ? Is the boy crazy V 

*A11 about Adam and Eve, and the deluge, and 
Daniel in the lions' den, and David, and the man 
hat ate grass, and the ark, and the olive-leaf, and 
.bout Peter and Paul, and Eevelation and alL' 

* Stop,' said Aunt Judy tartly. * You craze me. 
Vho ever heard such a noisy boy, and on the holy 
labbath too V 
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' Will you — vdll you tell me ? Do ; and Frank 
said there was a Buth that was a real pretty stoiy, 
and a temple that was all silver and gold, and a 
country where there never was a night, and no one 
ever died.' 

' That's heaven, boy/ said Aunt Judy. 

* Was it heaven ? Why, I thought it was some- 
where else,' said Malcolm, disappointed. 

Frank had evidently made good use of his time, 
and taught these rudiments welL Malcolm could 
question now ; and during that long summer after- 
noon God opened Aunt Judy's lips, and she taught 
many wondrous things out of His law. 




XVIII. 



§abg (Siririie* 




NE morning, not long after the events 
narrated in my last chapter, the blinds 
in Mr. Holt's house were seen to be 
ightly closed, and the house wore the saddened 
spect of mourning. 

*Whoisdead?' 

And then came the answer : * Little Eddie died 
A8t night.' 

Dear little Eddie! the one bright star in this 
brlom home. Every one wondered in silent awe 
•t the dispensation which had removed him. 

The child had not been weU since the coming 
'U of the warm season, but had not at any one 
ime been positively ill. A physician had been 
ailed to see him weeks before, but had said, all 
le needed was fresh air and good nursing; the 
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cool weather would make him well again. And 
therefore his father and mother had scarcely felt 
anxious, as they saw him grow a little thinner, 
weaker, and paler day by day. Perhaps, if his 
mother had minded it more, and left him less with 
Bridget, the event might have been different 

As for Silas, he knew nothing of sickness; lis 
other brothers and sister had all died when they 
were younger ; besides, he had never loved them 
as he loved Eddie, and they passed readily ont of 
his life, and were forgotten. All he knew now was 
that Eddie cried for him, and seemed less and less 
willing to be left alone with Bridget; that he 
never wanted to ride in his little perambulator if 
he was near, but always in his arms, with his head 
resting on his shoulder. He was sensible, boy as 
he was, that his little burden grew lighter, and 
that the tiny hand that held so tightly by his was 
often burning hot. He heard cries for water; and 
once or twice, when Bridget neglected to give it 
to the child, or put him off, he heard a peevish 
wail, so unlike Baby Eddie, that, without knowing 
why, it startled him. And then Baby began to 
notice less, to call for him more feebly, until by 
and by he would only turn his sweet face, and look 
at him so longingly; but he would not stretch 
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out his arms, or show any of that impatience 
which had made him so very dear to him. 

Then Silas, when he came home from school, 
would find him asleep in his perambulator, and 
Bridget cross, if he spoke to or tried to wake him. 

While these changes made Silas miserable, he 
did not assign any other cause for them than the 
one which Bridget gave : 

'An' indade let him alone, you bad boy : you are 
alwajrs a worritting him until he hates the very 
sight of ye ; and no wonder it is/ 

Once he heard a lady, who was calling, say to 
his mother : 

*How miserably that child looks! I should 
think you would be anxious about him, Mrs. 
Bolt.' 

But his mother only answered : 

'He does seem a little feeble; but the doctor 
says it will aH pass off with the warm weather.' 

Silas saw the baby had no extra attention or 
iare. No wonder that he felt only a vague 
measiness, which made him very restless and 
inhappy ; thinking of Eddie constantly when he 
vas away from him, hurrying to get back to him, 
ind when he came, finding after aU the baby hardly 
ioticing that he was there. 
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The very night before his death Silas had left a 
favourite game of ball, when the boys were very 
urgent that he should remain. Somehow there 
was a wistful, longing look in baby's eyes, which 
had followed him all that morning, looked at him 
from over the figures on his slate, and from the 
words in the slowly-learned lesson. He felt driven 
home; and when he came, he found the baby 
alone, moaning. Bridget had gone to the kitchen 
for a little chat with the other servant, having left 
him asleep, and his mother was away. The per- 
ambulator had been placed where the hot beams 
of the sun slanted off from a roof near, and fell 
full upon the piUow and head of the sick child. 
No one can say how long he had lain there and 
moaned. 

SUas took him up, and his eyes unclosed. A 
look of pleasure lighted them for a moment; and 
the hand, so very, very smaU, moved slowly to his 
cheek, and laid itself on it for a moment, with the 
old petting motion ; then it fell suddenly, the eyes 
shut, the head rolled over on his shoulder, and a 
shriek from Silas told the whole house Baby Eddie 
was dead. 

His mother was just closing the front door as 
she heard it. She reached the place where Silas 
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was standing, pale, with the dead baby, and took 
him at once. The shock had made Silas so weak, 
that he could not have held him another instant, 
for he knew what the change meant. 

Let us not dwell upon the scene that followed. 
Death never seems to come with such terror as 
when it follows neglect ; and what this mother's 
conscience must have said to her now, it is easy 
to imagine. 

At first it seemed impossible to believe that 
Baby Eddie was really gone ! The physician had 
to assure his parents over and over again that 
such was the fact, before they could be made to 
believe it — it was so dreadful. 'Eddie, their 
beautiful boy, their only child,' as they called him 
again and again; while Silas stood, hearing, yet 
not hearing them, with his tearless eyes fixed on 
the little sleeper, whose pretty face death was 
now changing, fixing upon it its seal, so unmis- 
takeable, making his heart shudder and turn cold 
as he looked. 

An(J there he stood — ^unnoticed by the others 
who gathered quickly to this house of death — a 
great awkward boy, looking on, in their way con- 
stantly. He shed no tears, he made no moan; 
and therefore they called him cold and very un- 
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feeling, and could hardly restrain the quick vi 
which would remove him. 

He stood there, while they took off the li 
dress which had begun to hang so loosely roi 
the thin baby frame. He shuddered when 
saw them turn him over, .and lay him on tl 
laps, as if he were still a living baby ; and then 
watched them put on the embroidered dress, 
best holiday dress, in which he had looked 
lovely, and made Silas so proud of him. He 
ticed the tender way in which a young mother, 'v 
performed the last sad of&ce, put the white ribl 
under the pretty sleeve, and looped it into a bi 
bow, then smoothed it out, and drew the ei 
and toyed with it as she did with that of her c 
little boy, whom she had left so full of life in 
cradle-bed at home. And then he went so 
behind them, when they carried him to his cri 
the dear crib by whose side he had sat so m 
long happy hours, and laid him in it. And 
same young mother dropped a white rosebud 
the pillow, and put another into the little 1 
hands. How SUas blessed her ! For Eddie Ic 
flowers, and he would, he must open his eyes ( 
more, and see the bud ; and it would not be '. 
before the waxen fingers would pull the 1 
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flower they hold in pieces, and then scatter the 
leaves — ^had he not seen him do so a hundred 
times ? — ^and throw them over him, and they would 
have such a beautiful frolic together. Dear little 
Eddie! 

And so, after they had covered the crib with a 
8oft white drapery, and left the dead baby, Silas 
still sat there and watched it — ^watched to see 
the quiet breast heave once more with its gentle 
breath — ^watched to hear the closed lips utter the 
pleasant waking caU. 

Never again, poor boy, imtil that happy resur- 
rection mom. Is there no one who will care for 
bids livijig child now ? Has every one forgotten 
liim? 

It seemed so ; for an hour passed, and no one 
iomed the latch of the closed door. His mother 
liad been carried to her room in hysterics; but 
jhe would not have remembered him if she had 
lot: she had other thoughts now agitating a heart 
hafc, selfish to everjrthing else, had clung to this 
>ne last blossom. His father was walking with 
oud angry steps up and down the showy parlour. 
:t is not to be supposed that in a lawless heart 
ike his there was anything which would find 
jomfort or solace in the words of consolation 
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which Mr. Wise, who had hastened to the house 
on hearing of the event, had to offer. He felt him- 
self singled out by God for this great curse— the 
loss of all his infant children — and he would not 
submit. Why should he be punished? What 
had he done ? 

It is not our wish to describe feelings of this 
kind ; surely they bring their own exceeding great 
punishment ; but in this mood Mr. Holt was not 
very likely to remember the homely, bad boy who, 
upstairs in that room of death, was still left to 
call him ' father ! ' 

At the close of this first hour — ^the longest hour 
Silas ever knew — ^a neighbour came in to 'see 
the corpse.' Eddie a corpse ! Silas started when 
he heard the word, as if a blow had struck him, 
and put back the hands that were lifting the 
cover. 

* Let me 1 ' he said. And he did then what he 
had so longed to do before, as he sat there, but 
had lacked the courage — ^lifted oflf the cloth, and 
made sure that Eddie still slept. A smile had 
crept back over the face — ^Eddie's own smile. 
Did it come because he was an angel now ? Had 
he passed through the gate that was one pearl? 
Had he caught sight of the deathless flowers? 
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i^ere the angels, robed in white, with their soft 
Dating wings, playing with him; or had Jesus 
,ken him to His arms, and was He now, even at 
lis very moment, blessing him ? 
All these questions passed quickly through Silas' 
ind as he saw the smile. * Eddie a corpse!' 
Tio could look at him now, and not know that 
I was an angel ? 

Something of the sanctity and awe of death 
ept into the boy's heart — a realization that there 
as an eternity, a heaven, an immortality. 
God's edged tool — Death; and in the hand of 
le great Master doing its work unerringly. 
This dear baby could not slumber in the grave, 
lere was nothing in its stillness, darkness, and 
oom, which could detain his happy sunny self; 
id Jesus was the Jesus no longer of the Bible 
ily, and the theme of Sunday schools and Sim- 
y sermons, but Eddie's friend, the Good Shep- 
ird, carrying this precious lamb in His loving 
isom. 

A lifetime of instruction could not have 
•ought this truth home to Silas with the power 
at came to him now from that fixed smile — 
ted till the cofl&n-lid should shut over it, hid- 
g it from his sight. 
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The good neigliboiir would have replaced the 
cloth; but Sflas* hand caught hers so eagerly, it 
seemed almost like ronghness. 

'Let me,' he said. And when she went away, 
she told the first friend she met what a ronglii 
unfeeling boy Silas was, iand how he had inter- 
fered with what it was proper for her to da 

She did not think then, and she never knew, 
what an injustice she was doing Silas. 

After her departure he sat there still alone, 
until the twilight came on, and each familiar thing, 
one after another, in the room, faded firom sight- 
all but the crib and the still baby : these he never 
took his eyes from. They held him by a fascina- 
tion truly unnatural; and when, at last, the kindly 
darkness hid them, he put his hand out, nor 
shrank, when he laid it on that icy form, at 
death's chill, which nothing resembles in all this 
wide, wide world. 

There he sat in this position, when the door at 
length opened again, and his father came in with 
a light. He started on seeing Silas there. I 
question whether he had thought of hini before, 
since the blow came ; and now he said, in a kinder 
tone than Silas remembered his ever using to him 
before: 
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*Poor boy ! what are you doing bere ? ' 

* Taking care of Eddie/ said Silas, in such a 
simple, natural way, that it almost seemed to his 
ather for a moment as if the baby were not dead, 
mt only asleep, and he in truth watching him. 

* Have you had your supper ? ' 
'No, sir/ 

' Then come/ And he took him by the hand, for" 
he first time, it seemed to Silas, since he was a 
ery little boy, and led him down. There were 
:ghts and people in the dining-room, and the tea- 
ible laid out as on other nights; but its seats 
^ere all empty. No one had sat down there that 
ight, and that was one reason why Silas had re- 
lained so long forgotten by the entire family. 

Silas was hungry — ^very hungry; he had, in 
nith, eaten nothing since morning, though he had 
ot remembered it; but now the sight of food 
ave him a keen appetite, and his father watched 
im — ^with the kindly feelings fast vanishing from 
is heart — devour plateful after plateful, in an 
ager, animal way, especially displeasing to him. 

* Why was Eddie taken, and this one left ? ' 

It was well for Silas that he could not know 
ow often this question recurred to his father 
lefore the meal was ended. Himger was only a 
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simple, natural thing, for which the great, growing 
boy deserved no rebuke ; but it is hard to draw 
proper distinctions at all time?, as the best and 
wisest of us often find. 

* Now go to bed,' said his father, with a little 
return of the old, stem authority in his voice, as 
Silas ended and pushed his chair from the table. 

Silas would gladly have gone back to the 
nursery, but it was never safe to disobey an order 
thus issued ; and he went up to his own room, 
without remembering, imtil he reached it, that he 
had not seen or heard a thing of his mother. 
Then the longing which every child has for some . 
one to say the last pleasant word to him, before he 
shuts his door for the livelong night, came irre- 
sistibly over him ; and taking off his shoes, so that 
his father should not hear him, he stole down to 
his mother's door. 

It was partly open, and he heard her voice. 

How peevish and complaining it was — ^ahnost 
fretful !— not a tone in it invited him to enter, and 
he crept back again ; any solitude was preferable 
to hearing that peevish whine. Not, however, 
would that longing be so easily stilled ; and at last, 
in the stillness and darkness, Silas threw himself 
upon his knees, put his head down upon his bei 
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and repeated : ' Our Father who art in heaven ' — 
in heaven, where Eddie was. 

Trae prayer is always a source of comfort, be it 
offered by saint or sinner. To-night there came 
to this boy, with this Lord's prayer, a sense of 
3ompanionship — ^a wish to be a better boy, and, 
^hat was more deep within his heart, a resolution 
obe so. 

Let us not scrutinize the motives which prompted 
his prayer too harshly ; nor decide, because Silas 
iid not seek Grod with a broken and a contrite 
leart, did not come burdened with a sense of his 
b and his shame, that therefore there was nothing 
^hich a pure all-seeing God could accept. 

Fortunately for the weak, the sinning, and those 
rho seem to us lost, God will approve or condemn 
s He sees best. 

Throughout the three days which preceded the 
arial of Baby Eddie, those who came, with the 
jady sympathy of country Kfe, to see the dead 
lild, found SUas sitting still by his side; and 
lere, unless fprced away, he remained from early 
Loming until late night, with the dead face un- 
)vered, and the fresh flowers with which the 
Dung mother never faUed to replace the withered 
les, fading and fading as he looked. 
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And then they took up the little cofiSn, and 
carried it away, Silas following it close, with his 
hand once more in his father's ; and Mr. Wise pro- 
nounced the benediction. And there, among those 
other little graves, with the showy headstones, 
they left their darling ; and Silas came back to be 
again, in the Hi-regulated home, the only child. 

Has God touched those parents' hearts also 
with this sharp-edged tool ? We shall see. 






XIX, 

[HEEE was not a house in Nutting where 
the news of Baby Eddie's death was 
received with more true sympathy than 
Mr Lee's. 

Frank, with his previous health and strength to 
i^e him every advantage, grew rapidly better, and 
IS soon able to leave his room, and spend most 
his days in his mother's pleasant sitting-room. 
His parents waited until the physician said it 
•s perfectly safe, before they complied with his 
Jer request to see Malcolm and Silas. Before 
s time had come, Eddie had died ; and though 
ther Frank nor any one else knew how great 
i loss was to Silas, still boys' sympathy is ever 
•dy, and it seemed to Frank that his parents 
re very unnecessarily careful when nearly a 

239 
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week passed after the funeral before they woul 
allow him to send for Silas. 

At last, however, the day came, when, as h- 
said over and over again, he * felt better thai 
new.' The colour was coming back fast to hi 
cheek, and he visibly gained flesh; besides, hi 
eye was bright, his smile ready, and his voice, 
though still weak and apt to break into quaveis, 
had in it now the true ring of life. 

' They may come and stay to tea,' his mothei 
said. And then you may be sure Frank gave hi 
sisters no peace until Fanny was despatched witl 
the invitation, and Bessie busied herself arranging 
the room in what he called ' boys' style.' 

This consisted in bringing from their receptacl 
those toys which had been put so carefully awa] 
at the commencement of his sickness. Hoi; 
things they were to those who loved him then 
now Bessie, as she took them out, dropped upoi 
them silent happy tears, God has given on 
precious one back to us. Let us rejoice and giv' 
thanks. 

Fanny was the happiest girl in Nutting as sh 
started out on this errand. The visit had bee: 
so muck talked of, and so longed for by Franl 
that she had come to regard it as the test b; 
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toh his health was determined, and its allow- 

ace a declaration that he was quite restored. 

With a smile on her lips and a song in her 

eart, she tripped merrily along the street that 

d to Mr. Holt's house ; nor could the idea that 

i had been so recently the house of death drive 

le gladness from her heart, though she stepped 

)ftly and opened the gate reverently, out of 

hich only so short a time ago the little coffin 

^carried. 

Bridget came to the door— conscience-stricken 

ridget — ^who, rough and thoughtless as she was, 

as nevertheless haunted with the neglect and 

Lsobedience, known only to herself, that had 

lortened the little life. She looked pale and 

oubled, and Fanny's tender heart was warm 

ith sympathy as she recognised the young nurse. 

ilas came as he heard himself asked for. ' Who 

)uld want him, — and a girl's voice too?' Nor 

as his surprise in the least lessened when he 

LW Fanny Lee. 

Fanny could not help being patronizing to 

lose who were younger than herself; and there 

a^ something not entirely pleasing to SHas, in 

le way in which she gave Frank's invitation; but 

was not to be refused nevertheless. So, in an 

Q 
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awkward way, which was duly related to I 
her return, Silas accepted it. 

But it was to Malcolm that Fanny 
most of bearing the good news. Silas 
wholly forgiven for the accident ; how C( 
help it, when Frank had been so gener 
thoughtful ? But, of course, the great £ 
Silas had in him nothing which a gii 
fancy like the pretty little Malcolm; a 
the idea of bearding the great dragon of 
Judy, as she persisted in calling her, in 
den, had in it something particularly fasci 

The walk was long, but little did she 
it then. Why, miles with such a heart 
was this morning, would have seemed s 
what of the one that stretched away c 
dusty barren road leading to Aunt Judy's 

She had never been there before, and si 
little doubtful whether it could be the ri 
when, instead of finding it bare and des 
she had imagined, the pretty lilac row b 
her on; and the house itself looked out 
brown sides from between the tall, < 
morning glories, the luxuriant nasturtiu 
the pretty group of hop-vines. 

' Not so bad, after all,' said Miss Fanny 
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toss of her head ; ' I really have seen houses that 
were not so pleasant, myself/ 

There was a slight shade of disappointment in 
these words. Fanny would as soon have found 
the most barren home in the world, from which 
she had come to rescue Malcolm. 

Aunt Judy saw her coming as soon as she shut 
her gate. Now Fanny was not a favourite with 
this maiden aunt. She had little consequential 
airs, which always look impertinent to older and 
wiser people. Aunt Judy had no inclination to 
be patronized by any one, especially a child ; so 
she planted herself rather stiffly in the front door, 
to which she knew Fanny would naturally go, 
though almost any other child in Nutting would 
have entered that at the back of the house. 
Here Fanny found her awaiting her, so stiff and 
stark, that for once Miss Fanny's graciousness was 
at fault, and she was glad to compromise by a 
Qore childlike way. 

*Did your mother send you on an errand V 
Aunt Judy asked, looking over the tortoise bows 
of her spectacles. 

* Yes, ma'am,' said Fanny, putting on the ma'am, 
however, rather unwillingly. 

'Then come in.' And Aunt Judy peered under 
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the black silk mantilla, as if she expected to find 
the errand in a bundle of sewijig. 

It was a meek-looMng little maiden that Aunt 
Judy led past the parlour, at which Fanny rather 
halted, right into the kitchen, and to whom she 
pointed a seat on the hard wooden chair. 

Fanny could not have refused that seat, if she 
would, the motion was so imperious. 

Then Aunt Judy sat bolt upright looking at 
her, tapping now and then significantly on the 
window-sill, as if she would like to remind her of 
her business there. 

' I came,' said Fanny at last, quite demurely, 
' to ask Malcolm to come and take tea with 
Frank. He is a great deal better. Miss Douglas, 
I do assure you' — Fanny gained confidence at 
the sound of her own voice — ' or my mother would 
not have allowed him to ask any one.' 

'I suppose your mother knows what she is 
about/ ^aid Aunt Judy dryly. 

' And you will let him come. Miss Douglas V 

'I didn't hear myself say so; perhaps you 
did.' 

' I thought — I thought you might be willing/ 

' I didn't say I was not.' 

Fanny was at a loss again, and sat looking a^ 
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Aunt Judy, while the colour chased all the for- 
ward expression from her face. 

' Then you will let him come V 

'When you will give me a chance, without 
putting the *words into my mouth, I will try to 
speak.' 

Fanny sat perfectly silent, with a supplicating 
look in her face, which rather won upon Aunt 
Judy. 

' I was going to say,' she remarked, ' that if the 
boy wants to go, and your mother wants to have 
him, I have no objection. You'll find him out at 
the wood-pile, round the south-east corner of the 
house. Tou can go and see him for yourself.' 

Thus summarily dismissed, Fanny lost no time 
in beating her retreat; perhaps, if her inmost 
thoughts could have been discerned, there would 
have been less wish in them of bearding the old 
dragon in her den. 

Malcolm was busy in his first efforts to chop 
wood. Since the affair of the jack-knife. Aunt 
Judy seemed to have come to the conclusion 
that she had done foolishly in depriving him of 
the inestimable boy-privilege — the wielding of 
men's tools ; and therefore she had begun to 
entrust to him such things as lay within his pro- 
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vince. Malcolm felt proud now that he had the 
charge of the wood-pile ; and right manfully, we 
must say, did the little boy execute his task. 

He had become quite familiar with Fanny 
during his frequent calls at Mr. Lee's since Frank's 
sickness, but he did not like her, and his first 
inclination now was to throw down his axe and 
run away. She called him so quickly, however, 
that he had not time : therefore he came shyly to 
meet her ; but when he heard the invitation, he 
only said : 

'And not to breakfast?' That breakfast he 
had when there, had made a most indelible im- 
pression upon his mind. 

' No, of course not ; you will understand, I hope, 
it is to tea with Silas Holt this afternoon, and- 
you are to come round at three precisely. My 
mother says she hopes you will be very punctual ; 
for Frank, though better, is not strong, and a little 
thing makes him very nervous.' 

Now, what nervous was, Malcolm could not 
imagine, but he said respectfully : 

*Yes, ma'am.' On hearing which deferential 
answer, Fanny took courage, being fairly beyond 
the reach of Aunt Judy's eyes; while Malcolm 
concluded, before she left him, that he disliked 
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lier more than he ever had before. He found him- 
self throwing pebbles after her, when she was at 
such a safe distance that they could not possibly 
hit her. 

It was a very tedious day at school to both Silas 
and Malcolm. Mr. Duncan looked at them in- 
quiringly many times, they were so listless and 
preoccupied; but it was not tiU school was out 
that he learned the reason. Then he could not 
find it in his heart to blame them. It was a great 
occasion ; and if any one had watched him after 
the scholars left, they would have seen him take 
out his marking book, and erase some bad marks 
against the two boys' names. 

They went together to Mr. Lee's; and before 
they reached the house, they saw Frank's thin 
white face watching for them from the window. 
Both boys felt a pang as they saw him so changed ; 
but there was the old beaming smile inviting them 
in, and before they reached the door Frank was 
holding it open for them. 

He could not yet wear a jacket, and perhaps the 
dressing-gown he had on gave him a rather more 
feeble appearance. The boys grew timid, and took 
his outstretched hands very tenderly. 

' Oh, give us a shake,' said Frank, giving them a 
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heartier pressure than they would have expectei 
' I'm not glass ; come in, I'm right glad to see you.' 
And he drew them noisily in, where his mother was 
waiting for them. 

What a dear motherly face it was they found! 
Malcolm involuntarily held up his lips for a kiss; 
and even Silas found himself wishing he were not 
so large a boy, that he might do the same. 

And then who shall describe the happy time 
that followed : how Frank grew so tired laughing 
and talking, and rested, and grew tired, and rested 
again, imtil tea-time came ? And such a tea ! 

' Edna,' said Frank, in a whispered consultation 
that morning, ' the littlest chap, Malcolm Douglas, 
never had enough to eat to put a poimd of flesh 
on his bones. If you love me one bit, give him a 
supper fit for a prince.' 

And Edna, protesting she loved him ' till she was 
like to die,' went down to the kitchen ; and, lo, the 
table groaned under her plenty — ^fit emblem of the 
fulness of her affection. And the boys felt entirely 
at home, and everybody was so kind; and they 
were so very, very happy. Do you suppose any 
one would have recognised the three, as those 
whom we introduced to our readers in that hand- 
to-hand quarrel with which our story began ? 
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And now, to complete the happiness of the day, 
J. Noble came in to make one of his frequent ' 
.lis of inquiry for his Sabbath scholar. 
Nobody was ever so welcome among his pupils 
I Mr. Noble, for they all loved him. Even Silas 
id never forgotten the gentle touch that lay upon 
s shoulder; nor the kind words, which not only 
elcomed him into the class, but had the power to 
jep him there ; and as the Sabbaths rolled by, to 
ake him feel no longer ashamed, but proud of 
jlonging to the number of those who made this 
dld-army. 

'Ah, Frank, my boy,' said Mr. Noble, as he 
rasped his hand and said good-bye, ' thank God 
•r to-night.' And the hearts of the three boys 
aswered, ' Thank God, thank God.' 





XX 



^ontluBxan. 




UE story must now pass over a year, and 
this will bring us to another summer 
in the life of those children who have 
so far figured in our story. 

The ground around the High School presented 
a holiday appearance; wreaths of the creeping 
ground-pine are tastefully twined and festooned 
over the archway of the gate, and pendent from 
them are little bouquets of flowers, gifts from the 
fair young sisters, to whom the day is even a 
greater event than to the TDoys themselves. 

From the trees upon the grounds are suspended 
flags of all sizes, and various banners bearing boys' 
mottoes. Each class is represented; and it is 
rather droll to see these children's banners, for 
they have been left by Mr. Duncan to their own 
free choice. 

250 
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•ne attracts more attention than the others. It 
ung out close by the main entrance, and was 
erstood to be the work that occupied Frank 
in the days of his slow convalescence. 
b is a boy's hand and arm quite skilfully drawn 
n a dark ground, holding a sharp chisel ; under 
is printed the words : 
Here we learn to use edged tools.' 
VTiat this meant, very few really understood, 
le asked if it meant that Mr. Duncan had a 
)enter's shop in the building, and occupied the 
5 in carpenter's work, by way of amusement 
healthful exercise ? 

•thers wondered if there was a studio, and who 
•ng the artists gave any hope of being sculptors ; 
a very few understood it to mean that, when 
jchool, there was placed in every boy's hand 
means of education, and that education was a 
:p-edged tool with which he might, if he pleased, 
el out for himself a great and good future. 
Ir. Duncan had been very much pleased with 
design, and had himself placed it in the pro- 
ent place which it now occupied, 
he occasion was to be one of unusual interest; 
the first class, wliich had passed through the 
)le course since Mr. Duncan had been princi- 
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pal of the school, was to compete for an exhib 
tion ; besides which, prizes and medals were to'l 
given to the best scholars ; and as no one kne^ 
whose marks had entitled him to these honours- 
Mr. Duncan having kept the knowledge to him 
self most strictly — ^there was, a great rush to th( 
schoolhouse, not only of parents and gjiardians 
who were anxious to ascertain the position which 
their children held, but of friends who had here- 
tofore hardly seemed conscious of their existence. 

Long before time for the doors to open, th( 
streets leading in this direction were well filled 
and when the moment of reception actually came 
every seat was occupied in an incredibly shor 
time. 

It is not our purpose to go into particular! 
with reference to this examination. Many o 
my young readers have been personally engagec 
in similar ones, and are familiar with them all 
We will look up, among the crowd of young ex 
cited faces, our three boys. 

' Stand out, Frank Lee ! * 

There he is, answering to the caU, nearly a hea( 
taller than he was the last time we saw hiiD 
thinner, paler, with a peculiar bearing in his neck 
as if he had a stiff collar on, and could not movi 
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. Can it be ? Yes, it is : the shot has deformed 
im in this way for life ; the injured neck, held 
I one position so long, refused when healed to 
jsume its natural place, and now he must go 
dth these rigid muscles to the end of his days. 
To one in Cutting minds it so little as Frank 
imself, and no one more than Silas Holt. People 
re at last becoming accustomed to it, and have 
Imost ceased saying ' What a pity ! ' for there is 
uch a beaming look of life and sunny happiness, 

much good-will, good feeling, and intelligence 
a his handsome face, that as he slowly and ap- 
larently painfully turns it upon them, they forget 
verything else. 

He has only been back in school a short time, 
nd his health is not robust, as it once was. His 
parents will not aUow him to contend for any 
•rize. They have persuaded him to be satisfied 
rtth a middle place until his lost strength shall 
etum to him. They think, however, the life 
^ons which Frank may have learned by means 
f his accident may be quite as efficient in making 
im a man and a Christian as if he had gone on 

1 the uninterrupted possession of every advan- 
ce. 

*We were spoiling him,' his mother says, with 
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her kind eyes swimming with tears ; ' God kne 
what is best for our boy/ 

'0 mother!' Bessie adds, ' he is none the les 
beautiful, good, and talented now/ 

' Perhaps not ; but he will never be able t( 
forget that God has touched him. We were 
making him so vain and self-satisfied ; a few years 
more, and we might have thought there was no 
one else in all the broad world that could compare 
or compete with him. Oh ! God knows best, and 
often wounds us in our tenderest point/ 

To day — ^this examination day — ^there are so 
many ready to speak to him kind words; so many 
hands stretched out to take his, as he passes ; so 
many eyes follow him with that gentle pity that 
is so nearly akin to love. 

Close by his side may always be seen Silas 
Holt. The boys have nicknamed him 'his 
shadow ; ' and so it has come to pass, that among 
them the name of Silas is almost forgotten, and 
they call him ' Shad.* Eather suggestive of the 
spring fish, Silas thought at first, and was inchned 
to resent it ; but the fact of his shadowship be- 
came so established, that he accepts the namt 
now without a demur. 

It is very little matter, and we cannot say if we 
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Id, that Silas has grown to be a handsome 
; but he is so much better-looking, that if' you 
led him out from the crowd at all, it would be 
[ye him the expressive New England epithet 
kely. He is quite a favourite among the boys, 
gh how he became so it would be difficult to 
Of course he stopped bullying long ago. 
bhis ugly part of his nature went off with that 
)l-shot; and weU it might, for God seldom 
3 such a dreadful reproof in vain. Then, too, 
3 is something gentler, an undertone of feel- 
which not one of the boys can explain, but of 
jh they are all fully conscious, that moderates 
?rays, gives a kinder sound to his tones, and 
3times looks out almost lovingly from his eyes, 
laps it is something he learned through those 

hours when he sat by Baby Eddie in his crib, 
)ld and still — a word which the angel whis- 
d to him as he lay there and smiled, 
ne prize is his to-day. A reward for the boy 

has made the best progress in everything 
ugh the past year — Silas Holt. 
J. and Mrs. Holt, sitting there in that front 
, watched their boy as he stepped up, with 
ling cheeks, to take it; and in the general 
mur of applause which followed, their hearts 
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must have joined; for from that hour Silas found 
a home and parents. Let him have these and 
God's smile, and we will trust his future. 

Among the very smallest and most sickly- 
looking there is our little Malcolm. Poor boy! 
he cannot grow as the others have. In some 
things he is scarcely more manly than when we 
first saw him suffering for his yellow trousers ; but 
he has grown in intelligence — ^in all that, in the 
highest sense, makes the man. 

Ned Gray, of course, takes the prize for best 
scholarship, for he has been head and shoulders 
above every other boy ins school; but Malcolm 
shall carry home to Aunt Judy to-night the new 
Bible with the handsome gilt clasp, and on its fly- 
leaf she shall read, through those tortoise-bowed 
spectacles, these words : 

' Malcolm Douglas — second prize for scholarship 
and good behaviour.' 

And Aunt Judy shall find those spectacles grow 
dim, and shall resent the blindness which a tear 
brought, and shall take refuge in drawing herself 
up a little more straight and stiff, and in saying 
(but she cannot bring back the lost sharpness to 
her voice) : 

' Here, Malcolm, put this book up, and don't be 
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leaving it about now where you will handle it 
with your dirty fingers.' But she will watch him, 
as he obeys, with her dim eyes lighted with pride 
and pleasure, and a throb of joy long imknown to 
her poor old heart. 

Need we linger any longer over our story, or 
shall I tell my readers, in closing, what perhaps 
is of the highest and most vital interest, because 
it is all that these boys can carry with them 
beyond the narrow confines of to-day — ^beyond 
the time when school-days are all past — ^when 
these edged tools, that we have watched in their 
handling, have done their appointed work, and 
the formed and fashioned soul stands ready to pass 
beyond the boundary line of time into that never- 
ending eternity ? 

What part Mr. Noble and the Sabbath school 
had in this important work, God only can telL 
All we know is, that Silas has not left the class 
since that first Sabbath when he so unw illin gly 
joined it ; and that the prayer which the extremity 
of his grief forced from him on the night of Eddie's 
death, though his first, has been by no means his 
last; but now he no longer uses 'Our Father' 
alone. His needs have found words : 'Our Father' 
has become *My Father;' and from the rough. 
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hardened heart of this neglected boy^ earnest aad 
sinoere prayers are breathed often to the mercy- 
seat If Silas is not a Christian yet^ he ardently 
desires to be one, and we aU know who accepts 
and blesses the wisL 

Malcolm has long since learned the true nature 
of miracles, but never can separate a peculiar 
interest from the one of the loaves and fishes. 
The first picture he bought was of a lad that lie 
fancied resembled the boy-fisher who brought the 
two fish; and down on the banks of the river 
Malcolm walks often, thinking how it looked to 
him when he tried to read in the white pebbled 
depths a solution of the mystery on that pleasant 
Saturday morning. 

Aunt Judy has been a child with hJTn over the 
most holy and precious of all books. Together 
they have read it line by line, chapter by chapter; 
studied out its beautiful stories ; traced its grand 
line of prophecies that culminated in the Saviours 
birth; conned lessons of piety, faith, meekness, 
and love from its teeming pages ; and Aunt Judy, 
poor old Aunt Judy, has found the staff upon 
which Mrs. Lee leaned in her hour of sorest need 
— grasps it with her hand, that already begins to 
tremble — Cleans upon it with her steps, that already 
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begin to totter; and she shall find it sure and 
stedfast, going with her down to the very brink 
of the dark river, failing her only when a stronger 
hand is stretched out to part the deep cold flood, 
and to draw her within the veiL 

Edged Tools ! My young reader, I shall have 
written, and you read, in vain, if the moral of my 
story does not come home to you with power, as 
your eye traces these closing lines — ^if you do not 
feel that God has in some measure put into your 
own hands your future destiny ; and as you strive 
to form and fashion yourselves, so in a great degree 
shall He find you at that last day of account. Let 
me add my wish, that you may aU be fit ornaments 
for His beautiful temple above. 



THE END. 
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